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E must not look for perfect continuity in the develop- 
ment of Utilitarianism, even after the doctrine had once 
been clearly enunciated. Two of the most prominent writers 
of the Utilitarian school, Tucker and Paley, were destined to 
carry out, almost to the letter, the scheme of moral theory 
which Gay had outlined in his “ Preliminary Dissertation” of 
1731; but the next writer standing for the ‘greatest happi- 
ness’ principle appears to owe nothing to Gay. On the con- 
trary, so far as formative influences are concerned, Hume seems 
to have taken his starting-point in Ethics from those who, like 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, had maintained the existence of a 
‘moral sense.’ 

This is by no means to say that Hume was himself a ‘ moral 
sense’ philosopher. Quite as much as anything else, his 
object was to show that what the ‘ moral sense’ writers had 
professed to explain by merely referring to a supposed ‘faculty,’ 
could really be explained in a scientific way, according to the 
most general principles of human nature. Still, his primary 
contention was that morality was founded, not on ‘ reason,’ as 
he expressed it, but on ‘sentiment’; that our starting-point 
in ethical discussions must always be the fact of our approval 
of moral actions, —a fact which could not, by any possibility, 
be explained on purely rational principles. In emphasizing 
‘feeling’ at the expense of ‘reason,’ Hume was clearly with 
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the ‘moral sense’ writers, and it is fair to assume that he was 
historically, as well as logically, related to them in this respect. 

Although Hume’s writings are so much better known at 
first hand than those of Cumberland and Gay, — the only two 
of his English predecessors who can really be said to have 
stated the Utilitarian principle,—it is more difficult than 
might be supposed to present his views on Ethics in a way to 
leave no room for misunderstanding. In the first place, one 
has to keep in mind Hume’s relation to the ‘moral sense’ 
school, and avoid attributing either too much or too little 
importance to this relation; and, in the second place, — what 
is much more important, —one has to decide, after the most 
careful examination and comparison, whether one shall accept 
his earlier or his later treatment of Ethics as the more ade- 
quately representing his system. 

As regards Hume’s relation to the ‘moral sense’ philosophers, 
little need be said at present. It is worth noticing, however, 
that the apparently complex character of his ethical system 
has led some to believe that its general drift is somewhat 
ambiguous, and that to the end it holds a rather close 
relation to the ‘moral sense’ ethics.'_ This view is, in my 
opinion, by no means correct; but, as the mistake is a natural 
one, a comparison may prove helpful. In the case of Hutche- 
son, we found a moralist whose doctrine could hardly be 
understood without comparing it carefully with the ‘ greatest 
happiness’ principle. At the same time, we found that, in its 
general tendency, it was radically distinct from that principle. 
Exactly the opposite, it seems to me, is true in the case of 
Hume. While he certainly was influenced by the ‘moral 
sense’ writers, ‘utility’ is with him by no means a subsidiary 
principle, as with Hutcheson, but incontestably the basis of 
his whole ethical system. This is a dogmatic statement ; but 
its truth will, I think, become abundantly plain as we proceed 
with our examination of Hume’s treatment of Ethics. 


1 See, ¢g., Professor Hyslop’s Elements of Ethics, p.84; also, for a much more 
guarded statement, referring only to the later form of Hume’s ethical theory, see 
Mr. Selby-Bigge’s Introduction to his edition of Hume's Enguiries, p. xxvi. 
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The second difficulty which we noticed, that regarding the 
two forms in which Hume has left us his ethical theory, 
requires more immediate and altogether more serious atten- 
tion. It will be remembered that his first treatment of Ethics 
appeared as Book III of the Zreatise of Human Nature in 
1740, the year after the publication of the other two books. 
The /uguiry concerning the Principles of Morals did not appear 
till 1751, three years after he had published the /uguéry con- 
cerning Human Understanding, in which he had presented, in 
a more popular form, the substance of Book I of the 77eatise. 
The story of Hume’s chagrin at the poor reception which 
his juvenile work met with, and of his explicit repudiation of 
the 7reatise in after years, as not giving his mature views on 
philosophical subjects, is too familiar to admit of repetition. 
Critics are now perfectly agreed that the /ugutry concerning 
Human Understanding, however superior in style to the first 
book of the 77eatzse, is an inadequate statement of the author’s 
views on metaphysics; and, since one is bound to disregard 
Hume’s own judgment concerning the relative merits of Book I 
of the 7yeatise and the corresponding /uguiry, it is natural 
that the /uguiry concerning the Principles of Morals should 
have been estimated in much the same way, in spite of the 
fact that Hume himself considered the second /uguiry as “ of 
all [his] writings, historical, philosophical or literary, incom- 
parably the best.”” The present tendency plainly is either (1) 
to regard the two statements of his ethical theory as practically 
equivalent, and therefore to prefer Book III of the 7reatise 
merely as historically prior; or (2) to hold that, in the /uguiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, as well as in the Juguiry 
concerning Human Understanding, there is an observable fall- 
ing off in thoroughness of treatment which is by no means 
compensated for by the undoubted improvement in style. 

I cannot believe that either of these views is correct. It 
must never be forgotten that, in his later years, Hume was 
perfectly right in regarding the 7veatise of Human Nature as 
a work abounding in serious defects, mainly such as betray the 
youth of the author. It is in spite of these defects that the 
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book takes its place as perhaps the most remarkable single 
work in English philosophical literature. The common state- 
ment that Book I of the 7reatise is to be preferred to the 
first Juguiry because it is ‘more thorough’ — while perfectly 
true—might be misleading to one not equally acquainted 
with both works. A great many of the perversely subtle dis- 
cussions in the Zveatise which Hume ruthlessly pruned away 
in revising it, were not only mere digressions, tending seriously 
to confuse the reader, but they were, in themselves, by no 
means uniformly convincing. To do away with many of these 
discussions was in itself a real advantage; but, unfortunately, 
Hume was not so much trying to improve the book as trying 
to make it more acceptable. The result is that, along with 
what was at once irrelevant and of doubtful validity, he omitted 
much that was really essential to the adequate statement of 
his peculiar views on metaphysics. 

One would naturally expect to find much the same thing 
true in the case of the J/nguiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals. Asa matter of fact, however, in spite of what is 
evidently the current view, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the /nuguiry is not only a clearer, but a better statement of 
Hume’s ethical theory than the third book of the 77veatise. 
Here the elimination has nearly always conduced to that really 
consecutive treatment which is so important in any philosophi- 
cal work, and nothing in the least essential to the system as a 
whole seems to have been left out. Much more important for 
us, however, is the fact that, in the second /uguiry, Hume 
does away with the one exasperating ambiguity of his earlier 
work, z.¢., his treatment of ‘sympathy.’ Other comparisons 
between the /uguiry and the corresponding book of the 
Treatise will be noted, as it becomes necessary. This, how- 
ever, is so important that we must take account of it at the 
very beginning. 

In both the 7veatise and the /nguiry, — though the order of 
exposition in the two works differs otherwise, in certain 
respects, — Hume begins with the fact of moral approbation. 
He first shows —in the 7veatise at considerable length; in 
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the /uguiry more briefly, but perhaps as convincingly — that 
moral approbation cannot ultimately be founded upon prin- 
ciples of mere reason. After thus clearing the ground, he 
attempts to explain our approbation of moral conduct by refer- 
ring, not to a supposed ‘moral sense,’ but to what he assumes 
to be the springs of human action and the determining effects 
of human experience. 

Now the important difference between the standpoint of 
the 7reatise and that of the /uguiry, just referred to, consists 
in the radically different answers given in the two works to 
the question: What are the springs of action—the funda- 
mental tendencies of human nature? In the 7Jveatise, these 
are held to be (1) egoism, (2) limited altruism, and (3) ‘sym- 
pathy.’ The relation between them is difficult to state ina 
few words, —- indeed, so far as ‘sympathy’ is concerned, diffi- 
cult to state at all,—but Hume’s position in the 7veatise 
plainly is that human nature is essentially egoistic. As 
regards altruism, he holds distinctly that we have no particu- 
lar love for our fellow-beings as such.! Our limited altruism 
manifests itself only in the case of those standing to us in the 
closest relations of life, and in a way which does not permit us 
to suppose that it is an original principle of human nature, 
strictly coérdinate with the self-regarding tendency. 

At this point Hume employs the rather mysterious principle 
of ‘sympathy.’ For him, in his earlier work, as for many of 
the later empiricists, ‘sympathy’ is produced through the 
‘association of ideas.’ His peculiar mode of explanation is as 
follows, —the point being to show that in this case an ‘idea’ 
is practically converted into an ‘impression.’ The ‘impression 
of ourselves’ is particularly vivid, and by ‘association’ it hap- 
pens that a corresponding (though of course not equal) vivid- 
ness is imparted to that which relates to ourselves. But other 
human beings are simz/ar to ourselves. This relation of ‘simi- 
larity’ makes us vividly conceive what concerns them, the other 
relations of ‘contiguity’ and ‘causation’ [?.e., kinship here] 
assisting in the matter. Thus our idea of another's emotion 

2 Treatise, bk. iii, pt. ii, § i. 
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may become so vivid as to give rise to the same emotion in 
ourselves.! In spite of its obvious ingenuity, this explanation 
of ‘sympathy’ hardly falls in with our present modes of 
thought. One readily sees that for Hume, as for the Asso- 
ciationist school in general, ‘sympathy’ is left in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium, liable at a touch to be precipitated 
into egoism pure and simple. 

This aspect of Hume’s system, in its earlier form, is the 
more confusing for the reason that he never seriously attempts 
to state the relation between our derived ‘sympathy’ and our 
(fundamental) self-regarding tendency. The result is a degree 
of theoretical confusion that can only be appreciated by those 
who have read the 7reatise with considerable care. It should 
be observed that one does not here refer to the inevitable 
ambiguity of the words ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism,’ as ordinarily 
used,” but rather to the fact that Hume professes to explain — 
almost in the sense of explaining away — what we ordinarily 
understand by (general) ‘sympathy,’ without anywhere telling 
us exactly what he claims to have reduced it to. 

If Hume’s treatment of ‘sympathy’ were the same in the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals as in Book III of 
the Treatise, — which is apparently the careless assumption of 
those who regard his position in the two works as identical, — 
we should need to examine the mysterious principle consider- 
ably in detail. Asa matter of fact, however, Hume seems to 
have been keenly aware that his earlier treatment of ‘sym- 
pathy’ was a mistake, and a bad one; and he gives us what he 
would probably have regarded as the best possible antidote in 
what he says on the same subject in the /nguiry.2 There he 
means by the word ‘sympathy’ nothing essentially different 
from the general benevolent tendency, the degree of which he 
shows his good judgment in not attempting to define, but 
which he regards as the foundation of the historical develop- 
ment of morality. 


1 See 7Zreatise, bk. ii, pt. i, § xi. 

2 This ambiguity, of course, depends upon the unwarranted abstraction made 
by those who speak as if ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism’ stood for two absolutely dis- 
tinct tendencies of human nature. 4 See, ¢.¢., § v, pt. ii ef seg.; also Appendix ii. 
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The significance of this change is not easily to be overrated. 
It does away at once with an almost indefinite amount of theo- 
retical confusion, and puts Hume on the right track just where 
his historical, but not logical, successors — Tucker, Paley, and 
Bentham — were destined to go astray. And it must not for 
a moment be supposed that Hume is here going to the other 
extreme, and contending for the existence of a perfectly differ- 
entiated ‘altruism’ in our human nature, as opposed to an 
equally differentiated ‘ egoism,’— as Hutcheson, for example, 
had mistakenly done. He rather shows that, in the last 
resort, this distinction resolves itself into an abstraction, and 
holds, in language which Butler himself would have had to 
commend: ‘ Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed 
between the se/fish and social sentiments or dispositions, they 
are really no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish 
and revengeful, selfish and vain.” And one is almost startled 
at the agreement with Butler, when he immediately adds: “It 
is requisite that there be an original propensity of some kind, 
in order to be a basis to self-love, by giving a relish to the 
objects of its pursuit ; and none more fit for this purpose than 
benevolence or humanity.” ? 

To conclude, then: in place of the three quasi-distinct (but 
by no means coérdinate) principles — egoism, limited altruism,? 
and ‘sympathy ’— which had been assumed in the 77veatise, 
we have ‘sympathy,’ in the ambiguous sense first explained, 
stricken out in the /zguzry, and a human nature there assumed 
which, as Hume sometimes has occasion to show, @ priori 
implies at least a certain degree of the benevolent tendency, 
alongside of the equally essential self-regarding tendency, —- 
the two becoming differentiated, in so far as they do become 
differentiated at all, only in the course of human experience. 

While I am inclined to lay a great deal of stress upon this 
change of position on the part of Hume, I cannot at all agree 


1 See Jnguiry, § ix, pt. ii. Butler’s Sermons upon Human Nature had been 
published in 1726. 

2 Our limited altruism is mentioned here as a quasi-distinct principle, because 
it implies another kind of association, é.¢., by ‘ causation,’ besides association by 
‘similiarity’ and by ‘ contiguity,’ which are involved in our general sympathy. 
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with Mr. Selby-Bigge, when he says (in the brief, but mainly 
admirable introduction to his edition of Hume’s two /uguiries) : 
“In the Enquiry [concerning the Principles of Morals| there is 
little to distinguish his [Hume’s] theory from the ordinary 
‘moral sense’ theory, except perhaps a more destructive use 
of ‘utility."”"1 For, as Mr. Selby-Bigge himself points out, 
even freer use is made of the principle of ‘utility’ in the /uguiry 
than in the 7reatise. And I cannot at all follow him when he 
adds: “It would be easy to draw consequences from this prin- 
ciple which would neutralize the concessions made to benevo- 
lence, but he [Hume] is content himself to leave it without 
development, and to say in effect that utility pleases simply 
because it does please.”” Why the admission of a certain 
undefined degree of native altruism and the use of the princi- 
ple of ‘utility’ should be regarded as necessarily conflicting, 
I have never been able to understand. As in most discussions 
where abstract ‘egoism’ and abstract ‘altruism’ figure, the 
supposed difficulty resolves itself into an ambiguity in the use 
of words. Even if the hedonist, in order to be consistent, is 
obliged to hold that one is always determined to act for one’s 
own pleasure,? a point which would certainly bear debating, 


_ he is not therefore committed to egoism in any offensive sense. 


If one derive pleasure from the pleasure of others, one is just 
so far altruistic. Whether or not one does derive pleasure 
from the pleasure of others, is solely a question of fact; and 
the inevitable answer cannot properly be used against ‘ univer- 
salistic hedonism’ or any other recognized type of ethical 
theory. 


1 See p. xxvi. 

2 The expression ‘determined to act for one’s own pleasure’ is in itself seri- 
ously misleading. Even when we are acting with a direct view to our own future 
pleasure, it is, of course, the present pleasure attaching to the idea of our future 
pleasure, not the future pleasure itself (!), which determines our action. And to 
assume that no idea but that of our own future pleasure can attract us, manifestly 
begs the whole question. In the text, however, I have attempted to show that, 
even if the hedonist admit that, in his view, we always act for our own pleasure, 
he is not committed to ‘ egoism,’ in the derogatory sense. — All this, of course, has 
nothing to do with the ultimate validity of hedonism, which the present writer 
would by no means admit. 
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Having thus considered, somewhat at length, this very 
important question as to the relation between the standpoint 
of Book III of the Zveatise and that of the /uguiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals, as regards the springs of human 
action, we shall now proceed to an examination of Hume’s 
ethical system as a whole. In order to understand his mode 
of procedure, either in the 7yeatise or in the Juguiry, one 
should keep in mind the distinction, explicit in the former 
work, implicit in the latter, between what he calls the ‘ natu- 
ral’ and the ‘artificial’ virtues. For instance, in the 7veatise 
Hume contends that justice is an ‘artificial’ virtue, while he 
regards benevolence, in its various forms, as ‘natural.’! By 
‘artificial’ he does not mean, as he explains, that which is a 
superfluity in organized society; rather does he hold that a 
recognition of justice is basal to all social life whatever. He 
simply means that the utility which, as he is going to show, 
all virtues have in common, is zvdirect in the case of justice 
and other ‘artificial’ virtues, while direct in the case of all the 
so-called ‘natural’ virtues.2_ More particularly, he means — 
what, to be sure, is not strictly true —that the effect of the 
so-called ‘natural’ virtues is immediately and always an in- 
crease of happiness, while, in the case of justice, etc., this is 
manifestly true only in the long run. ; 

This at first looks like one of the many fine distinctions 
which Hume draws in the* 7reatise only to practically neglect 
them in the /zguiry, and that to the manifest advantage of his 
exposition. As a matter of fact, however, the position, though 
unsound, is quite characteristic. While Hume does not directly 
speak of ‘artificial’ as opposed to ‘natural’ virtues in the 
Inquiry, he does not seem really to appreciate his mistake and 
give up the distinction altogether. In both works he is prima- 
rily concerned to show the relation of the several virtues to 

1 It will be seen that the term ‘ natural,’ as here applied, is rather misleading, 
since Hume does not admit native altruism in the 7reatise. 

2 The other virtues beside justice which Hume designates as ‘ artificial’ are 
allegiance, modesty, and good manners. The ‘natural’ virtues specified are 


meekness, beneficence, charity, generosity, clemency, moderation, and equity (sic). 
See Zreatise, bk. iii, pt. iii, § i. 
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what he recognizes as the springs of human action, the funda- 
mental impulsive tendencies of human nature. Now he holds 
with much truth that, in the case of justice, ¢.g., we have no 
mere native impulses which of themselves are sufficient to 
explain either the fact that we approve justice, or the fact that 
we ourselves practise this virtue. But when he comes to treat 
the so-called ‘natural’ virtues, he seems to assume — in the 
later as well as in the earlier work —that the virtues in ques- 
tion are, on the one hand, the direct result of our natural 
springs of action, and, on the other hand, that their effects are 
immediately and always fortunate. 

Keeping in mind, then, this distinction, which, though not 
consistently carried out, really determines in a general way 
the form of exposition in both the 7veatise and the /nguiry, we 
are now prepared to notice Hume’s more specific treatment of 
the problems of Ethics. As will readily be seen, it is not 
without significance that in the 7reatise he considers justice 
before benevolence, while in the /zguzry he does the contrary: 
for in the Zreatise he is concerned to prove, not only the gene- 
ral utilitarian character of justice, but that it is ultimately 
based on (practically) egoistic principles; while in the /uguéry 


- he begins with the assumption that the measure of benevolence 


is the measure of virtue, and that benevolence is good because 
it results in the increase of human happiness. As I regard 
the position taken in the /mguiry as more consistent and more 
characteristic, for reasons sufficiently given above, I shall 
mainly follow that work rather than the 77ea¢zse, in the present 
account of Hume’s proof of the utilitarian principle.! 

Hume’s treatment of benevolence in the /nxguiry is very brief. 
In fact, after he had given up his peculiar view of ‘sympathy,’ 
as worked out in the 7yeatise, he probably thought that little 
remained to be said on the subject. The possibility of such a 
virtue could hardly have seemed to him to need proof, for in 
this later work he had once for all assumed a certain degree 
of altruism, as belonging to human nature; and it must be 
remembered that he did not seriously consider, or even dis- 

1 Important differences of treatment in the two works will of course be noted. 
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tinctly recognize, the question how, given altruistic as well as 
egoistic tendencies, the developed virtue of benevolence (as 
distinguished from mere impulsive kindliness) was to be 
explained. 

Beginning, as he nearly always does, with our actual ap- 
proval of moral actions, Hume remarks that the very words 
we use to describe “the benevolent or softer affections” indi- 
cate the universal attitude toward them. He says: “The 
epithets sociable, good-natured, humane, merciful, grateful, 
friendly, generous, beneficent, or their equivalents, are known in 
all languages, and universally express the highest merit which 
human nature is capable of attaining.”! But Hume further 
points out that, when we praise the benevolent man, there is one 
circumstance which we always insist upon, z.e., the happiness 
of others which inevitably results from his habitual mode of 
action. Indeed, as we have had occasion to note in another 
connection, Hume seems never to have given up the view, 
definitely expressed in the Zreatise (a propos of the distinction 
between the ‘natural’ and the ‘artificial’ virtues), that the 
good which results from benevolence “arises from every sin- 
gle act.”"2 Now since benevolence does have this universal 
tendency to make for happiness, it seems fair to assume that 
utility forms at least a part of the merit of benevolent actions. 
But the further we examine into the matter, the more utility 
is found to be an adequate explanation of our approbation of 
such actions, while other modes of explanation in a correspond- 
ing degree lose their plausibility. The practically inevitable 
presumption, then, is that utility is the sole ground of our 
approbation of benevolent actions. It remains to be seen, of 
course, whether it will prove sufficient to explain the other 
great social virtue, justice, as well as a number of self-regard- 
ing virtues which will be mentioned later. 

Before leaving this present subject of benevolence, however, 
it will be well to see how Hume’s treatment of the virtue 
accords with his mature view regarding the springs of human 
action. It has been said that benevolent actions please on ac- 

1 See Znguiry, § ii, pt. i. 2 See bk. iii, pt. iii, § i. 
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count of their utility, meaning by this their tendency to produce 
pleasure, either in particular individuals or in mankind at 
large. Why does utility please, even when we have no private 
interest at stake? In Hume’s earlier treatment of Ethics, it 
was just here that he had been obliged to have recourse to the 
principle of ‘sympathy,’ thus reducing our apparent altruism 
to terms of something very like egoism. In the present work, 
he expressly states that the selfish principle is inadequate, and 
that the use of it by philosophers to explain the phenomena 
of our moral life results from a love of fictitious simplicity.? 
Man does have an original altruistic, as well as egoistic, ten- 
dency, the one being just as ‘natural’ as the other. But this 
is not all. Hume further points out that sensibility to the 
happiness and unhappiness of others and moral discrimination 
keep pace with each other. It will thus be seen that he 
makes the former, 7z.e., ‘sympathy’ in its ordinary sense, the 
foundation of moral development. 

Now there is a difficulty here, already mentioned, which 
Hume quite forgets to take account of in his direct treatment 
of benevolence. How do we pass from the mere impulse to 
benevolent action, whether strong or weak, to a virtue of 


.benevolence, which latter, of course, implies an objective stan- 


dard? It must be admitted that, when Hume incidentally 
tries to answer this question, somewhat later in the /xguiry, 
his account of the matter, though interesting, is hardly ade- 
quate. His view seems to be that human intercourse involves 
meeting our fellows half-way; that language is formed, not for 
expressing that which is merely subjective, but that which 
may, in a sense, be regarded as objective. He says: “The 
intercourse of sentiments, therefore, in society and conversa- 
tion, makes us form some general, unalterable standard, by 
which we may approve or disapprove of characters and man- 
ners.”’? Here, apparently, we have the germ of Adam Smith’s 
characteristic notion of the ‘ ideal impartial spectator.’ 
After having argued that benevolence, as a virtue, is actu- 
ally approved on account of its utility, Hume proceeds to a 
1 See /nguiry, Appendix ii. 2 Jbid., § v, pt. ii. 
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consideration of justice. His treatment of this virtue in the 
Inquiry substantially corresponds to his previous treatment in 
the third book of the 7veatise, so far as his attempt is merely 
to show its general utilitarian origin. Minor differences in 
the two expositions need not detain us, but it may be well to 
note in passing that here, as in the case of benevolence, we 
ultimately are confronted with the question as to ‘ why utility 
pleases,’ and that the question would have to be answered 
somewhat differently in the two works, in a way to correspond 
to the different springs of action recognized. What has been 
said regarding this question in the case of benevolence will, of 
course, apply in all essential respects in the present case of 
justice. 

At the beginning of his treatment of justice, Hume properly 
enough remarks that all are so completely agreed as to the 
utility of this virtue that nothing need be said on that score. 
His object, of course, is to show, not merely that justice is 
useful, but that its character as a virtue is determined wholly 
by its usefulness. It should be noted that here, as in the third 
book of the 7yeatise, Hume writes of justice as if the virtue 
had a bearing only upon cases where external goods are in 
question. Later we shall find reason seriously to object to 
this view. Granting, however, for the present, that justice is 
to be taken in this restricted sense, Hume’s line of argument 
is at least plausible. He says, as every one will remember, 
that justice would have no meaning if there were either (1) an 
unlimited supply of the goods in question, or (2) perfect gener- 
osity in human nature. As a matter of fact, of course, most 
external goods are limited in quantity; and here, as in the 
Treatise, Hume holds that the egoistic impulses predominate, 
although he forsakes his former position to the extent of 
admitting a certain degree of original altruism. Our natural 
tendency, then, would be in the direction of appropriating 
more than belonged to us. But, since the same tendency 
is present in all others, society can only exist in a per- 
manent form where property rights are to some extent re- 
cognized. 
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Since justice has no meaning for Hume, apart from the 
insufficient supply of external goods and the predominant self- 
ishness of man, it might seem as if he would have us look for 
a thorough-going utility in all the particular rules of justice. 
As a matter of fact, however, he suggests that we do not need 
to carry our analysis very far to see that these rules are often, in 
the last resort, more or less arbitrary. Such cases Hume attrib- 
utes to the natural processes of the ‘imagination,’ as deter- 
mined by the all-important principle of the ‘association of 
ideas.’ It must not be supposed that we really have two prin- 
ciples operating here, utility and some arbitrary principle, — 
the two standing to each other in an unknown relation. The 
all-important thing is that principles of some sort should be 
recognized, where the ownership of property is concerned. 
Beyond a certain point, Hume would seem to say, it makes no 
very great difference how goods are apportioned, at least in 
the hypothetical first instance, —and it is there, mainly, that 
the ‘imagination’ is conceived to come in as a complicating 
factor.! 

Such, then, is Hume’s actual treatment of justice reduced 
to its lowest terms. Up to this point, we have admitted his 


assumption that justice concerns only our pecuniary dealings 


with others. But is this really true? In order not to misin- 
terpret Hume’s position, we must keep in mind that he treats 
the obligation of promises in connection with justice, and as 
necessarily arising from it. But the ultimate reference is 
always to external goods, and the two complications always 
are the insufficiency of such goods and the excess of human 
egoism. It will hardly be denied that, while justice should 
always be differentiated as clearly as possible from benevo- 
lence, its scope is inevitably much greater than Hume seems 


1 It is interesting to see how English ethical writers, from the time of Hobbes 
to that of Paley, were unable to free themselves entirely from the conception of a 
‘state of nature’ and a ‘compact’ made when men entered into society. With 
those who accepted the doctrine, wholly or in part, we are not here concerned ; 
but it will be found that those who expressly repudiate this view (e.g., Hume and 
Paley) often lapse into a mode of speech which seems to imply it. An interesting 
case will be found in Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. iii, pt. ii, ch. v. 
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prepared to admit. Let us suppose, for the moment, that 
there were an unlimited supply of the good things of life, and 
that, at the same time, human nature were as predominantly 
altruistic as it often seems to be egoistic. Even in this 
doubly millennial condition of things, it would still be abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to the very existence of society, that 
men should be able in some measure to depend upon each 
other. It is only upon the basis of some definite expectations 
that one can live with one’s fellows from day to day. Even 
in the family, justice of a sort would seem to be as necessary 
as anywhere else,—a necessary foundation for enlightened 
benevolence. 

We shall now examine the remaining part of Hume’s sys- 
tematic treatment of Ethics. In considering this somewhat 
briefly, we shall merely be following the author’s own exam- 
ple. And first we must notice Hume’s general classification 
of the virtues. In the /xguiry,! as well as in the third book 
of the 7veatise,? he distinguishes between virtues which are 
(1) ‘useful to oneself,’ ¢.g., prudence, constancy, good judg- 
ment, etc.; (2) ‘immediately agreeable to oneself,’ ¢.g., mag- 
nanimity; (3) ‘useful to others,’ ¢.g., justice and benevolence; 
and (4) ‘immediately agreeable to others,’ ¢.g., politeness, wit, 
and cleanliness. Even a somewhat casual examination of this 
classification will reveal its artificial character. At the same 
time, before criticising Hume, it is important to see exactly 
what he means. For instance, let us take the first class of 
virtues, those ‘useful to oneself,’ — prudence, constancy, etc. 
Hume does not by any means set himself the gratuitous task 
of showing that these virtues are, as a matter of fact, useful to 
oneself. The question really is: Why do I commend pru- 
dence, etc., in another? The value to the community of 
prudence in the individual, even when exercised in his own 
affairs, is not what is here emphasized, though that would 
seem to be the most natural line of argument. Hume is 
rather concerned to show, in his later work, that it cannot be 
from motives of self-love that one commends prudence in 

1 See §§ vi, vii, viii, ix. * See bk. iii, pt. iii, § i (end). 
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others. Indeed, he holds that it is more clearly impossible to 
resolve moral approbation into self-love here than in the case 
of justice. In his very obscure account of this matter in the 
third book of the 7reatise, Hume had seemed to hold that we 
unconsciously put ourselves in the place of the person sym- 
pathized with, and, in a sense, feel for ourselves, rather than 
strictly feel for him. On the other hand, in the /xguiry, 
which we are here following, he explicitly abandons all such 
speculations, and not only accepts, but emphasizes, the fact 
that an original altruistic tendency in human nature must be 
admitted. 

In distinguishing the virtues which are ‘immediately agree- 
able’ to oneself from those which are merely ‘useful,’ Hume 
carelessly adopts a terminology which, in a writer less clear 
than himself, might lead to confusion. Pleasure is the ulti- 
mate test, of course, in one case as much as in the other, — 
the only difference being that in the second class of virtues, 
as the name would imply, the pleasure is experienced immedi- 
ately, while in the first class it results rather in the long run. 
As a matter of fact, however, when all allowances are made, 
one can hardly defend Hume in adopting a classification which 


- seems to explain magnanimity as a virtue, on the ground that 


we approve it because it is immediately agreeable to its fortu- 
nate possessor! Virtues of the third class, justice and benevo- 
lence, are perhaps naturally enough termed ‘ useful to others,’ 
though ultimately the distinction between the first two classes 
of virtues (self-regarding) and the last two classes (other- 
regarding) breaks down, even under Hume’s own handling. 
The fourth class of virtues, those ‘immediately agreeable to 
others,’ — politeness, wit, cleanliness,— are apparently not all 
on the same plane, and further illustrate the difficulty of making 
the distinction just noted. 

In fact, this whole classification and treatment of the par- 
ticular virtues, first adopted in the TZveatise, and retained 
without important revision in the /uguiry, seems out of place 
in the latter work, since there Hume once for all admits 
an original sympathetic tendency in human nature. It would 
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have been much more consistent for him to show that both 
the self-regarding and the other-regarding virtues are ulti- 
mately to be recognized as virtues because they conduce to 
the common weal, or — if we may use the phrase now so hack- 
neyed, which had already, in Hume’s time, been employed by 
Hutcheson — ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 


Such was Hume’s system, as actually worked out by him- 
self. When we come to compare it with that of Gay, —his 
only predecessor who had stated the Utilitarian principle in a 
perfectly unambiguous form, — we see at once what an impor- 
tant advance had been made in the development of ethical 
theory. Gay’s system had been as frankly individualistic, in 
its way, as that of Hobbes; but, at the same time, it had 
avoided those offensive paradoxes of the earlier doctrine, which 
had undoubtedly kept many from appreciating the plausibility 
of the egoistic position. Indeed, it would be quite unfair to 
put Gay and his successors (.e., those Utilitarian writers who 
maintained the egoistic character of the motive of the moral 
agent) in the same category with Hobbes. Gay and the others 
never employed egoism as a means by which to vilify human 
nature, but rather seem to have regarded it as a tempting 
device for simplifying ethical theory. Moreover, they partly 
succeeded in disguising its essentially unlovely character by 
supposing the development of a derived ‘sympathy’ through 
the ‘association of ideas.’ Hume had at first allowed himself 
to use ‘association’ in much the same way; but the very fact 
that his explanations in the 7Z7eatise are so much less clear 
than those of Gay in the “ Dissertation,” suggests a lack of cer- 
tainty in his own mind as to the validity of the method; and, 
as we have seen, he entirely gave up, in his later work, this 
attempt to reduce the altruistic tendencies of human nature 
to terms of something else. 

Taken by itself, Hume’s recognition and defence of original 
altruism could not be regarded as an important contribution to 
English Ethics. From the time of Cumberland to that of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, there had never been wanting 
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those who, from one point of view or another, opposed the 
egoistic position of Hobbes. But of all those moralists, Cum- 
berland alone can properly be termed a Utilitarian, and even 
he, it will be remembered, had carried through ‘the perfection 
of body and mind’ as a principle parallel to that of ‘ the great- 
est happiness of all.’ Hume, then, was the first to hold the 
Utilitarian doctrine in its unmistakable form and at the same 
time to admit, and defend, the altruistic tendencies of human 
nature. 

Gay had vigorously, and more or less successfully, opposed 
the ‘moral sense’ theory, as held by Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son. However, while he was greatly in advance of those 
writers in clearness and simplicity of ethical theory, he by no 
means equalled them in his grasp of the fundamental facts of 
our moral experience. Hume was as sure as Gay had been 
that we must not explain the phenomena of our moral life by 
referring them, or any part of them, to a special faculty like 
the ‘moral sense’; but he took a much broader view of human 
nature than Gay had done, and, from first to last, attributed 
more importance to the part played by the affective side of 
our nature in the formation of moral judgments. In fact, he 
has sometimes been misjudged on account of this very catho- 


licity of treatment. As we have had occasion to note, there 


are even those who hold that he never quite departed from 
the ‘moral sense’ theory. I can only regard this view as a 
serious mistake. We have seen again and again, that, while 
he always begins with the fact of moral approbation, as 
applying to a particular class of actions, it is his special 
endeavor to show how this approbation arises, according to 
the recognized principles of human nature. With all his faults 
as a philosopher and asa moralist, Hume was far too scientific, 
both in his ideals and his methods, to be guilty of any flagrant 
form of ‘faculty psychology.’ 

We can only speculate as to just what Hume’s system might 
have become, if the author had given up his artificial and 
somewhat misleading classification of the virtues. It is fair 
to remark, however, that, if he had been more thorough in his 
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revision of the third book of the 7veatise, and had definitely 
shown, what certainly was implicit in his system, that all the 
virtues are such because they conduce to ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ he would have stated the Utilita- 
rian principle practically in its modern form. As it was, he 
freed the doctrine from the unfortunate dogma that the motive 
of the moral agent is always, in the last resort, egoistic. This 
was a distinct advance upon Gay, which, however, was wasted 


“upon Tucker, Paley, and Bentham, all of whom reproduce the 


position of the “ Dissertation.” Even as stated to-day, the 
‘greatest happiness’ theory does not seem likely to be accepted 
as the final word of Ethics; but it would hardly be too much 
to claim that the /uguiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
with all its defects and shortcomings, is the classic statement 
of English Utilitarianism. Ernest ALBEE. 


KANT’S. CONCEPTION OF THE LEIBNIZ SPACE 
AND TIME DOCTRINE. 


ANT’S doctrine of space and time is formulated with 
such constant reference, expressed or implied, to Leib- 
nizian theory, that it is important to discover the éxact nature 
of the doctrine of Leibniz. Such an investigation, however, 
seems to me to show clearly that Kant, looking to be sure 
through Wolffian glasses, as he himself admits,! yet, with 
occasional support from exceptional statements of Leibniz him- 
self, has thoroughly misread and misunderstood him. 

The clearest introduction to the discussion of Kant’s criti- 
cism is an independent consideration of the doctrine of Leibniz. 
Such a study is, of course, greatly hampered by the fragmen- 
tary, occasional character of Leibniz’s philosophical writings. 
The most sustained treatment of this specific question is found 
in the correspondence with Clarke, and suffers from the 
polemical nature and aim, which of necessity shape the argu- 
ment and lend over-emphasis to the points especially under 


’ discussion. The account which follows of the Leibnizian doc- 


trine draws its material from the Nouveaux Essais, the corre- 
spondence with Clarke, some of the letters to Des Bosses, 
the Examen des principes de Malebranche, and a few other 
of the shorter writings. 

It is important to clear the way for an independent consid- 
eration of Leibniz’s positive doctrine, by pointing out that his 
space and time are no abstractions from extra-mental monads. 
There are, it is true, certain ambiguous statements, which are 
most naturally interpreted in this way, and which formed the 
starting-point of the post-Leibnizian theory of space and time. 
Such an expression occurs in the second letter to Des Bosses:* 
“T assert that there is no part of matter which does not contain 

1 Cf. Dissertation, § 7. 

2 Erdmann’s edition (to which page references throughout are made), p. 36; 
date of letter 1707. 
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monads.”’ An equally forcible statement is found in the twenty- 
ninth Epist/e:1 “I believe that extension no more remains when 
monads are taken away than numbers when things are taken 
away.” And in the eighth letter? occurs the emphatic asser- 
tion: “For, though simple substance does not have extension 
in itself, it nevertheless has position, which is the foundation 
of extension, since extension is the simultaneous, continuous 
repetition of position, as we say that a line is formed by the 
motion (fluctu) of a point.” 

The most obvious meaning of these passages clearly is that ex- 
tension presupposes the spatial, side-by-side existence of monads 
or simple substances, — or, at least, that extension is related 
to the monad as the mathematical figure to the point. This is 
certainly the sense in which Wolff formulated the Leibnizian 
space theory. It is absolutely impossible, however, to suppose 
that Leibniz ever entertained any such material view of his 
monads, however easily some of his unfortunate figurative 
expressions may be so interpreted. The Leibnizian monads 
are purely incorporeal, mere centres of spiritual force, never 
in spatial form or relation. Not merely the whole tenor of 
the monad doctrine, but definite statements, prove this. The 
twelfth letter to Des Bosses® refers expressly to the assertion 
just quoted —that “simple substance has position . . . while 
extension is the simultaneous, continuous repetition of posi- 
tion’ — and explains it by the words, “extension, indeed, has 
its source in situation (exsurgit ex situ), but adds to situation 
continuity”; that is, the essence of extension is continuity, 
though this, like every other phenomenal reality, presupposes 
the existence of monads. Therefore, Leibniz goes on to say, 
“TI agree that the number of monads increases (augeri), but 
not as the extension increases.” * In other words, the monads 
are the conditions (reguisita), not the ingredients (tngredienta), 
of body and extension. “It is no more right to say that 
monads are parts of bodies or touch each other, than to make 
this assertion about points or about souls.” ® 


1 Erdmann, p. 739 (1716). p. 456. p. 457- 
* Jb., p. 442 (1707). 5 J., p. 680, Epistola xix. 
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In his more detailed discussion of extension, Leibniz seems 
in fact to treat it much as many modern psychologists treat 
space-sensations. For, in the first place, he often calls exten- 
sion phenomenal or phenomenon. “ Extensionem et resisten- 
tiam aut phenomena,”’! he says in one place. “ Extensio non 
nisi phenomenon,” ? is another such expression. More defi- 
nitely, as in the quotation already made from the Principes de 
Malebranche, extension (like duration) is called an attribute of 
things. In the description of the nature of this attribute, we 
encounter some difficulties of interpretation. Leibniz insists 
that extension and duration are abstract attributes, that is, 
that there exists no merely extended thing, nothing with the 
single quality of extension. Or, as he expresses himself in 
a slightly different form, extension always supposes something 
which is extended. The exact words are: “ Extension is none 
other than an abstraction (wz adbstrait) . . . and requires some- 
thing which shall be extended. It needs, as duration does, a 
subject. It even supposes the subject to have a certain sort 
of antecedence; some quality which is extended, is spread out 
(qui s’étende, se répande).” By the ‘ subject’ of the extefision 
Leibniz seems to refer to what later in the same paragraph he 


calls antitypie or la matérialité, that is, resistance or impene- 


trability. For much of Leibniz’s discussion of extension is a 
criticism and refutation of Descartes’ doctrine of the identity 
of matter with extension; and he always insists that matter 
requires more than extension, that is, antitypia or passive 
resistance. 

But the most tangible and definite part of this statement is 
that which virtually points out that extension is one of several 
qualities of a thing, an accompaniment of some other antece- 
dent quality. As expressing this condition of extension, the 
word ‘diffusion’ becomes for Leibniz a favorite synonym; one 
can hardly call it a definition. The qualities with which exten- 
sion is combined are visual or tactual. ‘For example, in 
milk there is an extension or diffusion of whiteness; in the 


1 Epistola xii (date 1708), p. 457- 
2 Jb., xix (date 1712), p. 680. 
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diamond, an extension or diffusion of resistance.”! This 
capacity for union with different qualities, of course, makes 
extension a peculiarly general quality. It is called by Leibniz 
“the object of the common sense, that is, of the spirit 
(esprit)”’ ;? and in several parts of the Nouveaux Essais® it 
is clearly implied that the consciousness of these primary 
qualities is distinct, as over against the confused perception of 
the secondary qualities, — tastes, odors, and colors. Leibniz 
teaches, therefore, that extension is a phenomenal attribute of 
things, never appearing by itself, but always in connection 
with some other visual or tactual attribute. 

But even if Leibniz were supposed to teach that extension, 
like duration, is what Kant calls an adstractum reale, it would 
not follow that this is his teaching about space and time, for 
one of the most significant features of his doctrine is the clear 
distinction of space and time from extension and duration.’ 
There are passages, it is true, especially in the Nouveaux 
Essais, where the words esface and ¢tendu, temps and durée 
are used without discrimination, yet the opposition is very 
definitely made. In the fifth letter of Leibniz to Clarke, for 
instance, it is supported by the remark that things, while they 
change their time relations and their position in space, still 
retain their form and their duration. ‘ Finite space is not the 
extension of bodies, as time is not duration. . .. Everything 
has its own extension and its own duration, but does not have 
its own time, and does not occupy (xe garde point) its own 
space.” ® Another clear statement to the same effect occurs 
in the Examen des princtpes de Malebranche: “ Duration and 
extension are the attributes of things, but time and space are 
regarded (sont pris) as outside of things, and serve to measure 
them.” ® 


1 Examen des principes de Malebranche, Erd., p. 692. 

2 Nouveaux Essais, ii, c. 5, Erd., p. 230. 

3 Jb., ii, c. 8, § g and iv, c. 6, § 7. 

* This is the point on which Dr. Dewey lays such stress in his exposition of 
Leibniz. 

5 Clarke Correspondence, v, 46. 

® Erdmann, p. 692. 
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Negatively, therefore, it has been shown that Leibniz does 
not hold the doctrine of space and time as abstractions from 
real, side-by-side substances. For, in the first place, what- 
ever expressions may be so interpreted are clearly contradicted 
by the whole tenor of his teaching, and by his detailed dis- 
cussions; and, further, all these expressions refer to extension 
and to duration, which Leibniz explicitly distinguishes from 
space and time. 

The positive doctrine of Leibniz is most frequently summa- 
rized in the statement common to the Nouveaux Essais! and to 
the correspondence with Clarke,’ that space is the order of the 
coexistent, and time the order of the successive. This expres- 
sion must be scrutinized more closely. It has been interpreted 
by Kant, and by others, to mean that the order (that is, the 
space) of things, and the order (that is, the time) of events, is 
secondary to the things and the events themselves, — real only 
in so far as they are real, as if things and events first existed 
and then were ordered. Now Leibniz is at pains to guard 
himself against this inference. In the first place he re- 
peatedly declares that space and time are eternal truths, 
“founded on God, like all eternal truths.”? “Time and 
space,” he says simply, in another chapter, “are of the 
nature of eternal truths.”* It is to be noticed that these 
statements closely codrdinate the eternal truths space 
and time, not only with what Leibniz calls wérités de 
raison, but more specifically with innate ideas, that is, as 
he defines them, habits or ways of being conscious (penchants 
a reconnottre, or habitudes naturelles).® It follows, of course, 
that Leibniz unequivocally asserts the necessity of geometrical 
truths, classing them, however, among innate ideas.6 The 
premises of Kant’s transcendental deduction are fully accepted 
in the Mouveaux Essais. 


1 Bk. ii, c. 23 et alt. 

2 Clarke Correspondence, iii, v, p. 29 et alt. 
8 Nouv. Es., ii, c. 13, § 17, Erd., p. 240. 

* 7b., ii, c. 14, § 26, p. 242. 

§ 7b., i, c. 1, § 2, p. 207. 

6 Jb., i, c. 1, §§ 10, 23, pp. 211, 212. 
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In another respect the Leibnizian doctrine of space and 
time shows an interesting correspondence with Kant’s teach- 
ing. Kant bases his doctrine of the subjectivity of space and 
time on the outcome of the antinomies, but Leibniz had already 
recognized the difficulty involved in the supposition that space 
and time are infinitely divisible. The point is not, he says, a 
part of space, nor the moment a part of time, and infinitesi- 
mals are mere mathematical abstractions: “les infiniment 
petits ne sont de mise que dans le calcul des géométres.” ! 
Moreover, “a part of duration in which we observe no succes- 
sion of ideas is merely a hypothesis of the vulgar mind.” ? 
So, also, Leibniz faces the dilemma of the infinite regress and 
the limited world, and pronounces against the reality of the 
boundary. ‘There never is a complete infinite (a tout in- 
fini)” he says; and in another place he declares that “one is 
deceived in supposing that he imagines an absolute space 
which is a complete infinite composed of parts. . .. This is 
a notion which implies a contradiction.” From the puzzling 
nature of time, finally, Leibniz reasons, just as Kant does, to 
its ideality. “Everything of time,” he says, “which exists, is 
successive, and so perishes continually; and how can a thing 
exist eternally which, to speak exactly, never exists? . . . Only 
instants of time exist, and the instant is not even a part of 
time. Therefore time could not be anything except ideal (/e 
temps ne saurait étre qu'une chose idéelle); and the analogical 
relation of time and space will make us consider one as ideal 
as the other.” 

Leibniz is even more specific. He does not content himself 
with vague statements that space and time are ideal and eter- 
nal: he definitely treats space and time as relations of God’s 
ideas. This doctrine is closely related with the rather obscure 
but reiterated assertions that space order and time order are 
not mere relations of actualities, but of possibilities. ‘ Space 

1 Nouv. Es., ii, c. 17. 

2 Jb., ii, c. 14, p. 241. 

5 Kant, like most metaphysicians, follows Leibniz in this fashion of treating 


time and space in an analogous manner. The analogy overlooks a real distinc- 
tion between the two. 
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is a relation (rapport), an order, not merely between existing 
things (/es existans), but also between possible things,” is one 
of the many definite expressions of the Nouveaux Essais.1 A 
parallel statement is the following: “Space, like time, is a 
certain order which does not merely embrace (complectitur) 
actual things (actualia), but also possible things.” 2 The mean- 
ing is evident: actual things are perceived things, and space 
and time are said to exist independent of any actual existences, 
that is, space and time are more than the perceived relations 
of things. ‘ Space,” he says, “without things in it (pris 
sans les choses) is undetermined and not even actual’’; and, 
were things annihilated, “ there would be no times nor places 
(nt temps ni lieux), but time and space would exist in God’s 
ideas as simple possibilities.” In fact, therefore, space and 
time become independent of things (ors de choses),8 and are 
orderings of God’s mind, though they may be orders of things 
as well. They are undetermined without things, but they are 
even less dependent on things than Kant’s categories are 
dependent on the manifold of sense, because applied only to 
this manifold. In a word, space and time are subjective, 
ordering principles of the divine mind. 


Kant’s criticism of Leibniz may be found in the Dissertation, 
the Aritik, the Prolegomena, and in those manuscript notes on 
the margins of Kant’s private copy of the A7vit/é and of his 
metaphysical text-books, which Erdmann has collected under 
the titles Nachtrage and Reflexionen. The main points of this 
criticism have already been suggested. In the first place, 
Kant ranks Leibniz with Newton, as holding to the extra- 
mental reality of space and time. Leibniz is distinguished 
from Newton on the ground of his teaching that space, though 
real, is an ‘abstract real,’ that is, not a substance, but rather 
the quality of a substance. This statement occurs twice in 
the Dissertation, — first, in section 14, where Kant mentions 


1 Bk. ii, c. 13, § 17, Erd., p. 240. 
2 Epis. xiii, ad Des Bosses, Erd., p. 461. 
8 Examen des principes de Malebranche. 
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“those English philosophers who assert the objective reality 
of time, or, as it were, a certain stream (fluxum) . . . continu- 
ous and apart from any existing things; or those like Leibniz 
and his disciples, who hold that time is, as it were, a reality 
abstracted from a succession of internal states (abstractum reale 
a successtone statuum internorum).” And in the following sec- 
tion “those who hold that space is not anything objective and 
real, but that it is subjective and ideal” are contrasted with 
those who “defend the reality of space,” while among these, 
“the men who regard space as an absolute and immense reser- 
voir (receptaculum)”’ are distinguished from those who contend 
that space is ‘a relation of existing things which would wholly 
vanish if the things were taken away.” 

Though Leibniz is not named in the Prolegomena, Kant 
evidently refers to him by the allusion to “mathematicians 
who were at the same time philosophers.”! Leibniz is there 
supposed to teach that “a line in nature might well consist of 
physical points, so that true space in the object would be made 
up of simple parts.” A little further on this is characterized 
as the theory that space is a “ quality of things in themselves 
(eine Beschaffenheit der Dinge-an-sich selbst). The same criti- 
cism is made in the AesthetiZK. Again Newton and Leibniz 
are not named, but are clearly contrasted as “mathematical 
investigators (Natusforscher)’’ and “metaphysical teachers 
(Naturlehrer).” These latter, Leibniz and the Wolffians, are 
opposed to the mathematicians, for whom space and time are 
two eternal and endless nothings (Uxdinge). To Leibniz on 
the other hand, Kant says, space and time are “relations” ? 
abstracted from experience, though indistinctly imagined (ver- 
worren vorgestellte). This, Kant adds, is to admit the absolute 
reality of space and time, but inherent (¢ahdrirend), not sub- 
stantial (subsistirend), reality. The Amphiboly, made up as 
it is, for the most part, of criticism on Leibniz, contains a 
similar comment, ending with the words: “So space and time 
become (to him) the intelligible form of the relation of things 
in themselves.” 

1§ 13, Anmerkung i. 2 Kritik, edition B, p. 56. 
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Now it has been shown already that Leibniz does not treat 
space and time as either composites or relations of things in 
themselves. Kant’s misunderstanding is only to be explained 
by the reflection that he knows only, or mainly, the cor- 
rupt Wolffian form of the Leibniz doctrine, which teaches 
that extended matter and composite bodies are made up of 
monads lying, as it were, side by side. The reference in the 
passage already quoted from the Prolegomena to “ true space 
in the object’ as consisting “ of simple parts ” evidently rests 
on such a conception. A passage from the Amphiboly! more 
definitely relates the space and time theory to the monad doc- 
trine. “Leibniz,” Kant says, “assumed monads, and within 
them an activity of consciousness (Vorstellungskraft). . . . 
Space and time, therefore, were possible, the former through 
the relation of the substances, the latter through the connec- 
tion of the determinations (Verkniipfung der Bestimmungen).” 
Now this, as has been said, though opposed to the whole trend 
of Leibniz’s thought, is the precise form of the Wolffian doc- 
trine. ‘Bodies are only aggregates of monads,”’ Wolff himself 
says;? and in Baumgarten’s J/etaphysik which Kant used for 
years as text-book, occurs not only the statement, “every 
aggregate of monads is extended,” ® but the assertion that the 
parts of which bodies are composed are monads.* Kant’s con- 
ception of the Leibniz space doctrine was doubtless affected 
also, especially in the form in which it appears in the Désserta- 
tion, by a misinterpretation of Leibniz’s repeated assertions, — 
that space is an order of things. Influenced by the realistic in- 
terpretation of the monad doctrine, Kant evidently supposed 
thing (chose) to mean extra-mental object, element, or monad. 
On this view the only difference between Newton and Leibniz 
might indeed be expressed by the statement that the first con- 
ceived space as an absolute, substantial, extra-mental reality; 
the second, as an abstract, that is, attribute reality. 

1 Kritik, B, p. 323- 

2 Psychologia Rationalis, § 106. 

3 § 399, “Omme aggregatum monadum extensum est” (cf § 394). 


* § 420, “Corpora habent partes extra partes. Partes corporum elementa .. . 
Illae monades sunt.” 
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It is clear that a large part of Kant’s space and time discus- 
sion is virtually a refutation of this theory, attributed to Leibniz 
and to Newton, of their external reality. The mathematical 
arguments of the Dissertation,' Aesthetik,? and Prolegomena* 
prove the subjectivity of space and time,* Kant argues, by 
proving their a priort nature: Leibniz and his supporters are 
sufficiently condemned when it is shown that they are making 
an open attack upon geometry (geometriae adversa fronte 
repugnant). The Antinomies also definitely direct themselves 
against the doctrine of the objective reality. But by far 
the largest part of Kant’s criticism relates itself to an impor- 
tant consequence of the doctrine that space and time are 
real relations of real things and events; that is, to the teach- 
ing, which Kant attributes to Leibniz, that our consciousness 
of space and of time is an empirical, a fosteriori con- 
sciousness, a mere passive being impressed by these rela- 
tions, which are external to us and independent of us. This 
consequence of the (supposed) Leibnizian theory is clearly 
recognized and opposed in the Dissertation. ‘The notion of 
time,’’ Kant says, “is wretchedly defined as gained from expe- 
rience.” 5 « Space,” he continues, “is not abstracted from 
external sensations.” In precisely similar fashion, arguments 
1 and 3 of the Aesthetik refer to the conception of space as an 
empirical concept,® derived (abgezogen) from external experi- 
ence”’; and again as a “general concept of the relations of 
things in general.” Leibniz is not named, but a marginal 
note in Kant’s Handexemplar connects the doctrine with him 
by the definite words, wie Leibniz meynt.? Later, Kant char- 


1 Dissertation, §§ 12, 15, C and D. 

2 B, pp. 39, 40-41. 

3 §§ 6 et seg. 

4 It is evident that the mathematical argument really has to do only with the 
a@ priori nature of space. Kant’s efforts to keep to the parallel treatment of space 
and time result in failure. His chief objection to Leibniz’s time doctrine —the 
charge that it leaves simultaneity out of account (Dissertation, § 14, 5) — really 
discloses a weakness of his own theory. 

§ 14, 1 2). 

® The word Aegrif is here evidently used in the uncritical sense. 

1 Nachtriige, xiv. 
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acterizes the Leibniz concepts of space and time as “mere crea- 
tions of imagination” ;! and in the Prolegomena, as “simply 
self-made fictions of the brain (Hirngespenste), to which no 
object corresponds, — at least adequately.”? Against this 
theory, Kant upholds the @ friert nature of the space and 
time consciousness. 

There is an interesting modification of the external-reality 
theory which Kant attributes to Leibniz, and which, indeed, per- 
sists in the traditional reading of the Leibnizian space doctrine. 
This is the teaching that space and time are truly relations of 
things in themselves, but relations confusedly and indistinctly 
apprehended. “He assumes,” Kant says of Leibniz, at the 
end of a passage already quoted from the Amphiboly,? “that 
we perceive things as they are in themselves, but with con- 
fused consciousness (mt verworrener Vorstellung).” Space and 
time are called “confusedly imaged (vorgestel/te) relations,” * 
confused objects of consciousness (Vorstellungen).”® A mar- 
ginal note denies that space and time “ consist in this, that we 
are confusedly conscious of real relations,’’® and a passage in 
section 8 of the Aesthetik plainly declares that “the system 
of Leibniz concerning space and time was to change both 
into intellectual but confused concepts.” 

Now it is obvious that such a doctrine is in strict harmony 
with Leibniz’s fundamental law of continuity. He unquestion- 
ably teaches the unity of sense and thought as mere degrees 
of confused and distinct consciousness, so that he could con- 
sistently assert the sense perception —that is, the confused 
knowledge — of things in themselves and their relations, as 
well as of phenomena. Such a theory, however, would really 
oppose the main current of his thought, for he is never 
very faithful to the unification of sense and understanding, 
virtually abandoning it when he makes his sharp contrast 
between the contingent vérités de fait and the necessary vérités 
de raison. This necessity really separates thought from sense, 


1 Kritik, B, p. 57- * B, p. 57- 
2 § 13, Anmerkung iii. 5 Reflexionen, 414. 
* B, p. 323- ® Nachtrage, xxviii (on B, p. 53). 
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in kind as well as in degree, while space and time, as relations 
of things in themselves, would of course be known to thought. 
Moreover, even if it were properly inferred from the premises 
of Leibniz, the doctrine of space and time, as objects of con- 
fused consciousness, would find no justification in his definite 
teaching. For his occasional references are to extension, 
not to space, as object of perception; and more than once, 
when he differentiates confused and distinct consciousness, 
as in the discussion of Locke’s primary and secondary 
qualities, he calls extension intelligible and “capable of 
distinct explanation.” 

The original of Kant’s picture, however, is not far to seek. 
Wolff's ! definition of space is precisely in the form required: 
«Space consists in a certain constant and mutual relation of 
elements to themselves as a whole, so far as this is confusedly 
perceived by us.’’? Indeed, Kant himself virtually admits the 
hearsay character of his evidence concerning Leibniz. His 
most frequent appeals are to the followers of Leibniz, not to 
the philosopher himself, and in the specific opposition of the 
Dissertation® to this last theory, explicitly refers it to Wolff, 
without mention of Leibniz. 

Kant’s persuasion that Leibniz believes space and time to 
be objects of confused sense-consciousness explains an appa- 
rent inconsistency in his criticism. This has presupposed 
almost throughout that Leibniz treats space and time as rela- 
tions of things in themselves. It is therefore very misleading 
to meet, not infrequently, the assertion that Leibniz believes 
space and time to be relations of phenomena and of phenomenal 
states. Some of these statements may perhaps be treated as 
mere verbal slips,—the reference, for instance, in the first 

1 Psychologia Rationalis, § 106, note. . 

? Wolff's words are: “ Spatium vero in quadam elementorum ad se invicem 
relatione constante totum consistit, quatenus ea a nobis non nisi confuse per- 
ceptibilis.” Baumgarten makes the distinction between the confused and the dis- 
tinct consciousness, but does not, so far as I can discover, apply it to space 
and time. Baumeister, on the other hand, in his /sstitutiones (§ 88), treats space 
very much after Leibniz’s own method, asserting that space is to the spaced, as 


number to the things numbered. 
® § 7, Vereor ne Wolffius,” etc. 
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argument of the Aesthetik! to the “idea ( Vorstellung) of space 
borrowed through experience from the relation of phenomena”’; 
for here the word does not reappear in the parallel argument 
concerning time. It is hardly possible, however, to dispose of 
all such statements in the same way. A passage of the Er/au- 
terung shows this clearly.2, Immediately after the reference to 
those who hold that space and time are “ confusedly perceived 
(vorgestellte) relations of phenomena,” Newton and his school 
are twitted with their inability, because of the troublesome 
doctrine of the external reality of space and time, to deal with 
the higher objects of understanding, — evidently God, free- 
dom, and immortality. The opposing school, it is said, does 
not meet this difficulty,—a statement which can only mean 
that the Leibnizians are not supposed to teach the external 
reality of space and time. 

Undeniably, then, Kant does sometimes suppose Leibniz to 
teach that space and time are relations of phenomena, as well 
as of things in themselves. The explanation of this contradic- 
tion is offered by a passage from the Amphiboly*® “ Leibniz 
considered phenomena (nahm Erscheinungen) as things in 
themselves, and thus as intelligibilia, that is, objects of the 
pure understanding, although he endowed them with the name 
‘phenomena’ on account of the confusedness of the conscious- 
ness of them (threr Vorstellungen).”” The substance of this 
explanation may be given somewhat as follows: On Leibnizian 
principles the object of indistinct consciousness, or sense, is 
phenomenon, and the object of clear consciousness, or thought, 
is noumenon. The very Leibnizian definition of space, ‘con- 
fusedly apprehended relations of things-in-themselves,’ is then 
a contradiction in terms. Looked at from the point of view of 
the confusedness, space and time, whatever one call them, are 
really phenomenal; and it is in this way that they gain the 
advantage over the hopelessly fixed absolutes of the Newtonian 
theory. In other words, Kant declares that Leibniz really 
describes his related things-in-themselves as if they were 


1B, p. 38. 3 B, p. 320. 
2 B, p. 57- 
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phenomena, so that it is as proper to use one term as the other 
in describing them.! 

It is not within the scope of an expository paper to consider 
on their merits the issues involved in the Kantian polemic. 
The understanding of his discussion, however, is certainly 
lightened by keeping in mind the various forms of supposed 
Leibnizian doctrine which he opposes, — the belief that space 
and time are confusedly apprehended relations of things in 
themselves, and therefore known a fostcriori; and the theory 
that space and time are relations of phenomena, which can 
be only confusedly known. The doctrine of Kant appears, 
moreover, in truer historical perspective when it is remembered 
that the theories he opposes are, in truth, not those of Leibniz 
at all; but that Leibniz probably holds, with Kant, that space 
and time are subjective principles, ordering forms of con- 


sciousness. Mary Wuiton CALKINs. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1 An even clearer statement is found on another page (B, 332): “ Also waren 
Raum und Zeit die intelligibele Form der Verkniipfung der Dinge an sich selbst. 
Die Dinge aber waren intelligibele Substanzen. Gleichwohl wollte er diese 
Begriffe fiir Erscheinungen geltend machen, weil er der Sinnlichkeit keine eigene 
Art der Anschauung zugestand, sondern alle, selbst die empirische Vorstellung 
der Gegenstinde, im Verstande suchte, und den Sinnen nichts als das verichtliche 
Geschafte liess, die Vorstellung zu verwirren und zu verunstalten.” 
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ie: influence which Wundt has exerted in this country 

through his writings and teachings in the department 
of psychology, is so far-reaching and important that the com- 
parative lack of familiarity with his contributions to logic, 
ethics, and philosophy seems almost surprising. The explana- 
tion is perhaps to be found in the fact that American students 
who go to Leipzig devote most of their time and attention 
to experimentation in the Psychological Institute. Too often 
they take with them, or develop, a scientific spirit so radical 
in its character that the study of any strictly philosophical dis- 
cipline is regarded, not merely as needless, but even as positively 
injurious. The style in which Wundt writes is by no means 
easy; and this, together with the voluminousness of his works, 
doubtless tends to reduce the number of readers who devote 
their time to other than the treatises on psychology, where 
Wundt’s importance as a pioneer in investigation and master 
in scientific elaboration renders acquaintance with his doctrines 
indispensable. Yet, even for a clear comprehension of these 
psychological doctrines, some knowledge of Wundt’s philo- 
sophical position is essential; and the system which is the 
final result of broad scientific and philosophical training is in 
itself worthy of careful study. Ina brief article it would be 
impossible to reflect in any adequate degree the wealth of 
scientific knowledge and philosophical acumen exhibited in the 
system of philosophy which Wundt has developed ; the aim 
must rather be to present in broad outlines some of its main 
tendencies and to point out their relations to the psychological 
doctrines of this writer. 

As might be anticipated from the fact that years of scien- 
tific, especially psychological, investigation preceded the com- 
pletion of Wundt’s system, his philosophy gives full recognition 
to the sciences and to the methods which are employed by 
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them. Philosophy is to seek its foundation in the special 
sciences, not the special sciences in philosophy. In philosophy 
the Cartesian principle of doubt has prevailed, while in the 
sciences the opposite principle has been accepted. “Any fact 
given in experience is regarded as true, and as possessed of all 
the attributes that belong to it in perception, so long as no 
grounds are presented which compel an abandonment of this 
position.” ! This must also be the principle of philosophy. 
It is to be noted, however, that a pure empiricism does not 
follow from its adoption; for pure empiricism grants no know- 
ledge whatever beyond the content of immediate experience, 
while the principle does allow a supplementation of experience 
if sufficient grounds are presented to compel it. When experi- 
ence is thus supplemented, the knowledge which results is 
secondary and must be recognized as such. The first and 
most fundamental question which arises, then, is: What 
knowledge is immediate and unmodified by the processes of 
supplementation? The discovery of this original datum of 
consciousness is very difficult from the point of view of reflec- 
tive thought, for here the added and the primary element are 
so interwoven that it is well-nigh impossible to separate them. 
If we examine the unreflective consciousness, there will evi- 
dently be fewer supplementary elements, and the original 
datum will be more readily discoverable. In such an unreflec- 
tive consciousness the distinction between idea and object is 
not yet recognized.2_ There is an undifferentiated content in 
consciousness which contains potentially all of the elements 
afterwards distinguished as subjective and objective, but at 
this stage of development the content of consciousness is abso- 
lutely unitary. The application of our principle is evident. 
Since the content of experience in its unmodified form is 
always idea and object at once, we must regard the later dis- 
tinction as secondary and supplementary, while the original 
datum is the original undifferentiated reality. This doctrine 
of the identity of idea and object is of fundamental importance 
for Wundt’s system. “There is,” he says, “no subject and 
1 System der Philosophie, p. 105. 2 OP. cit., p. 92. 
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no object whatever outside of our abstracting and analyzing 
thought. Reality is at once subject and object, thinker and 
thought.”! “The whole outer world exists only in our ideas, 
and, on the other hand, a consciousness without objects is an 
empty abstraction.” ? The sum total of possible reality is 
contained in this “ idea-object,” as Wundt names the original 
datum of thought. Any other reality is secondary and derived. 
Yet with this doctrine Wundt does not intend to advocate any 
form of subjective idealism, “for this grants the reality of the 
thinking subject only, thus making objects the mere thoughts 
(Denkhandlungen) of this subject.” The original reality is, 
in truth, both subject and object. 

The essential difference between Wundt’s philosophy and 
idealism is one that holds also for other systems of thought, 
and lies deeper than the mere attributing of subjective and 
objective characteristics to the original contents of experience. 
This essential difference may be defined by saying that Wundt’s 
position is primarily psychological and noetical, while philoso- 
phy in the ordinary acceptance of the term is more cosmologi- 
cal and ontological. If we regard immediate experience as 
real, then being of any kind is secondary. Being can only 
_come into our world of reality indirectly; its nature will be a 
secondary question. The position usually taken by philosophy 
has been the direct opposite of this. What is being, and how 
is knowledge possible as a derived process? is the form in 
which the question is usually presented. The answer may be 
a system which is idealistic, materialistic, dualistic, monistic, 
or agnostic, but in every case it is an attempt to answer the 
question of the nature of being. Wundt, on the other hand, 
is dealing with a reality, not of being, but of immediate experi- 
ence. Being may be a necessary concept for the explanation 
of this experience, but it remains a concept, and its nature can 
be known only as it is inferred indirectly through this experi- 
ence. In this way being is not real in the sense of immediate 
experience, but is derived and secondary. Or the position 
taken by Wundt may be defined as subjective. When being 

1 System, p. 100. 2 Op. cit., p. 212. 8 OP. cit., p. 96. 
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is regarded as reality, then experience is a result of the activity 
of one or more beings, and the thinker transfers himself toa 
point outside of his experience where he may regard this 
experience as a product. This transference is possible only in 
abstracting thought, not in reality. The subjective position is 
the position from which all reasoning must start. But there 
is a difficulty which Wundt’s philosophy does not seem to dis- 
pose of, and that is the question of the relation of this immedi- 
ate reality of experience to the immediate realities of other 
experiences. There is a sense in which a theory of knowledge 
or a system of psychology must be individualistic, but we must 
allow the possibility of reasoning, by analogy at least, to the 
processes that go on in other experiences. But with Wundt 
there can be no reality attached to an experience which is 
objective to immediate experience. A similar difficulty arises 
in connection with the question of the relation of the subject 
to any possible material reality, if idealism is to be escaped. 
In judging of Wundt’s doctrines, however, this difference of 
the fundamental question treated must not be lost sight of. 

The development of thought as a process of differentiation 
of the original idea-object is the first subject of treatment. 
There are three stages in the development of knowledge. 
The first is purely perceptual, and consists in the analysis and 
relating of the various immediately perceived elements of the 
original idea-object. There is no addition of any kind to the 
knowledge which is immediate. The second stage is that of 
knowledge through the understanding. The contradictions 
which arise when the various elements of perceptual knowledge 
are brought into relation, are the motives which lead to the 
formation of concepts. These concepts are not directly given 
in perception, but are logical hypotheses, formed for the sake 
of explaining experience. Finally, as a third stage of knowl- 
edge, there is knowledge through reason. This is tran- 
scendent and supplementary to all perceptual or conceptual 
knowledge. 

The original idea-object as a strictly undifferentiated unit 
never presents itself in actual experience, for it is always more 
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or less broken up from the first into its elements. The ear- 
liest divisions are into purely perceptual elements, such as 
into individual idea-objects, into matter and form, into single 
objects, and finally into the subjective and objective elements. 
The process of differentiation is due to the independent varia- 
tions of certain elements of the idea-object and to the greater 
constancy of certain of these elements. For example, the 
spatial relations of a group of sensations may be changed with- 
out any modification of their qualitative character. As a form 
of relation, the spatial form is a more constant element of all 
idea-objects than is the sensational content, so that space and 
matter come to be distinguished, and since space is the more 
constant it is regarded as more objective in character, while 
the greater dependence of the variable sensational elements on 
the subject is recognized through the greater variableness of 
these elements. On the other hand, certain affective and 
volitional elements, which in relation to the content of idea- 
objects are exceedingly variable, have a certain constant char- 
acter in relation to each other and are thus isolated from 
elements of ideas and are recognized as purely subjective, 
without any objective reference whatever. All of these 
‘elements, it will be noted, are merely elements of a unitary 
idea-object. One element cannot exist alone in reality, but all 
must be present. Furthermore, it is evident that they are all 
immediately subjective in character even though some of them 
have a greater or less objective reference, and that they con- 
stitute the sum total of all possible subjective experience or 
reality. Psychology, which has to do with this subjective 
experience, is therefore, according to Wundt, a science which 
has to do with perceptual knowledge only. Its concepts are 
mere class-concepts which include a larger or smaller group 
of such immediately perceivable elements, and are in no 
way essentially different from the elements which compose 
them, It may be admitted again, as before, that the point 
from which knowledge can be studied directly must necessarily 
be the subjective point of view. But unless some sort of 
knowledge beyond this immediate experience of the individual 
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is admitted, the general validity of the inductions of psychology 
seems endangered. Psychology as science must provide for 
knowledge beyond perception just as much as a science of 
nature. 

The greater constancy of spatial and temporal attributes 
and their consequent reference to the objective world, are the 
means of connecting perceptual with conceptual knowledge. 
So long as space and time are distinguished from content 
merely as forms of perception, it is clearly recognized that 
form and matter are in reality inseparable. But we may think 
of these forms and represent them to ourselves together with 
their contents, and at the same time have the added thought 
that the contents are indifferent, and that the forms have 
reality of their own. It is evident that the forms thus thought 
of are not present in immediate experience. They have only 
secondary reality. They would never have been suggested 
except that there arise certain contradictions in our perceptual 
experiences which require us to make this hypothetical assump- 
tion. For example, let A and Z& have successively the same 
spatial relation with respect to C. Here is a contradiction; 
we must eliminate it by assuming that matter (4 and £) is 
independent of the forms represented by succession and by 
the relation to C. It must be clearly understood what the 
character of this conceptual knowledge is. Conceptual space 
is a logical construction due to certain contradictions which 
arise in experience. It does not find its justification in any 
transcendent world of things in themselves, nor in the tran- 
scendental knowledge of appearances; it is derived indirectly 
from experience, and has no justification but experience. It is 
merely a logical device for explaining experience. Conceptual 
space serves as a good example of concepts in general; the 
only difference is that conceptual space is more closely related 
to perceptual space than other concepts are to their perceptual 
representatives. All concepts must have some _ perceptual 
representative, for as concepts they are not directly given in 
perception. When, for example, we define water as made up 
of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, we are deal- 
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ing with concepts entirely, but each concept has a perceptual 
representative. First, we have a certain perception which we 
have, for the sake of explaining experience, come to regard 
merely as an idea representing a reality which can never enter 
into experience, namely, a real substance outside of the idea. 
This substance we call ‘objective’ water. This water, or object 
outside of ourselves, we define as made up of two gases. These 
gases in turn have no reality except as concepts necessarily 
formed for the explanation of certain contradictions in experi- 
ence. And their union in this quantitative proportion is 
another conceptual hypothesis to which we have been led by 
experience, but which has no primary reality and is merely a 
logical hypothesis. All these concepts have perceptual repre- 
sentatives, but when we attend to the perceptual representa- 
tives all attributes of independent objective existence disappear. 
There is merely a series of mental states in which we distin- 
guish certain elements, but these elements are in no sense 
independent; they are always inseparably connected. There 
is no equivalent among these perceptual elements of the con- 
cepts developed from them; there may be a perceptual repre- 
sentative which was the original datum that served as the 
‘basis for the logical hypothesis, but this logical hypothesis, or 
concept, has no immediate reality —it is secondary and in- 
direct. The natural sciences study such concepts in their 
relations to each other, without reference to their relations to 
the original representatives in perception. Thus, water is 
studied in its relation to hydrogen and oxygen; in other words, 
one concept is studied in relation to two others. The origin 
of these concepts as conditioned by the contents of immediate 
experience is neglected, the subjective elements of experience 
are thus disregarded, and natural science becomes a science 
of pure conceptual knowledge. The difference between psy- 
chology and natural science, on Wundt’s theory, is apparent. 
Natural science deals with conceptual, while psychology has to 
do with perceptual, knowledge. 

The third form of knowledge, knowledge through reason, 
goes beyond experience, and constructs ideas which are not 
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required for explanation, but are added to satisfy the desire 
for unity, for a universal system which will include all con- 
cepts and general principles. The principle on which thought 
proceeds in the construction of these ideas is the principle of 
sufficient reason. 

The principle of sufficient reason is a law of thought. It is 
related to the other laws of thought, namely, the laws of iden- 
tity and contradiction. All represent the way in which con- 
sciousness actually carries out its analysis and relating of 
concepts. Ifa concept is analyzed into its parts we may have 
two kinds of relations. First, there is a relation between any 
given part and the whole concept; this is a relation of more 
or less complete identity. Second, there may be a relation 
between two of the parts; here we have interdependence rather 
than any kind of identity. That these relations are recog- 
nized in thought is expressed by the principles of identity and 
contradiction on the one hand, and the principle of sufficient 
reason on the other. The important question arises: What 
necessity is there that these laws shall operate? for evidently 
their limits will be defined by defining the kind of necessity 
which puts them in force. The answer is that they are laws 
of thought, or laws of immediate experience. They express 
the laws of subjective, self-conscious, relating activity, that 
is the thinking activity with which we have to do. And the 
relating activities of thought are “free acts which are carried 
out by thought in obedience to inner impulses, without any 
compulsion from outer perception.” ! The “inner impulses” 
constitute, then, the source of all necessity of thought. When, 
accordingly, the law of sufficient reason is given as the justifi- 
cation for the formation of transcendent ideas it is evident 
that thought has in no way gone beyond itself. It has simply 
transcended its perceptual knowledge, and may even have gone 
beyond all the requirements which this perceptual knowledge 
imposes upon it of giving a conceptual explanation of itself. 
But it has not yet escaped from the individual, subjective, self- 
conscious activity, which is thought itself. 

1 System, Pp. 79: 
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The way in which the principle of sufficient reason operates 
in carrying thought beyond the concepts of understanding, 
will be clear if it is remembered that this law depends upon 
the relating of the interdependent parts of a concept. All 
concepts come to be regarded as interdependent parts of more 
general concepts, until, on the one hand, we reach a univer- 
sally comprehensive idea, and, on the other hand, its last uni- 
tary interdependent parts. In constructing ideas to satisfy 
these demands of reason, the mind may produce two kinds of 
transcendent ideas. First, those which are qualitatively like 
the concepts with which it started; and secondly, those which 
are qualitatively different. What is meant by this distinction 
may be made clear by reference to mathematics. The formal 
character of mathematical concepts makes it possible to estab- 
lish with great certainty the rules under which they were 
formed, and under which they are to be treated. For example, 
the rules applying to concrete space and to conceptual space, 
as well as to mathematical concepts of plurality, are well-fixed 
formal rules. They may be extended beyond the realm of all 
possible experience. Thus we may take the sum of an infinite 
series, or we may define the attributes of an infinite extension, 
or we may indicate an endless process as in the expression 
V2. Here, though we have passed beyond the realm of all 
possible experience, the ideas which have been constructed by 
reason are qualitatively similar to the concepts of the under- 
standing. This class of transcendent ideas Wundt calls ‘ real.’ 
The other class of transcendent ideas are called ‘imaginary,’ 
and differ in quality from the concepts of the understanding. 
We can illustrate again by a mathematical example. The 
process of evolution as applied to ordinary integers is fully 
defined; its rules are formal and universally applicable. But 
if we apply them to the value -1 in the process ./-1, the 
result is not a number with the ordinary attributes, but is an 
imaginary quantity with peculiar attributes. The same is true 
of philosophical transcendence. Suppose, for example, we try 
to determine what the transcendent ground of the immediately 
perceived activity of consciousness is. It is clear that it can- 
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not be described by the same attributes as the conscious 
activity itself, for it cannot be conscious. It is something 
qualitatively different from this conscious activity. 

The kind of validity which belongs to these ideas of reason 
is not the immediate certainty of perceptual knowledge, nor is 
it the derived certainty of the concepts of the understanding. 
It is merely the validity which attaches to the conscious exten- 
sion of the synthetic activity of reason beyond the limits of 
all possible experience. The reason seeks here, not to explain 
experience, but to supplement it. In doing this it is governed 
only by the law of sufficient reason, a law of its own activity. 
The absence of all direct reference to reality is emphatically 
maintained, 

The special treatment of the closely related concepts, sub- 
stance and cause, is of importance, especially in its bearings 
on the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. There isa con- 
cept which underlies both of these concepts; it is the thing- 
concept (Dingbegriff). This thing-concept is one of the 
earliest products of the understanding, and arises from the 
greater objective reference of the spatial and temporal forms 
of perception. The qualities of perceptual objects are regarded 
as mere subjective qualities, while the space and time forms 
are looked upon as objective. When any group of sensations 
shows an unbroken continuity of spatial and temporal attrib- 
utes, whatever changes may take place in its qualitative attrib- 
utes, the whole group is regarded as an objective thing. This 
thing is not absolutely permanent, for it always undergoes 
more or less important changes in the course of experience. 
On the other hand, it is not without elements of relative per- 
manence. These contradictory characteristics of change and 
relative permanence are the motives for the development of 
two more abstract concepts, namely, substance and cause. 
Substance is the concept which arises from the attribute per- 
manence. Absolute unchanging being is conceived as the 
underlying substratum of the thing. Since the basis of this 
concept in the thing-concept is the continuity of spatial and 
temporal relations, the same relations will play an important 
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part in the concept substance. Furthermore, since substance 
is unchangeable its amount will always remain constant. On 
the other hand, the changes which are observed in things give 
rise to a correlate concept, the concept of causal activity. 
Cause and substance thus represent elements of experience 
which cannot be isolated. They do not exist apart in reality, 
but are distinctions of a conceptual character which we create 
in our treatment of this reality. Since, however, the changes 
in things are the original motives for the formation of the 
concept of cause, and these changes are not continually taking 
place, the first stage of the development will attribute greater 
importance to the underlying substance. It is regarded as the 
source of the activity which we see as change. Every sort of 
activity must have its own special source; there must be as 
many kinds of substances as there are kinds of changes in 
things. The concept ‘force,’ which is the product of this 
stage of development, is the peculiar attribute of the perma- 
nent substratum of things which gives rise to the changes in 
them. This force is a fundamental attribute of substance, and 
is not derived from any outside source, but is as original as 
the constant being behind the thing. This stage of develop- 
ment in the natural sciences has its complete parallel in psy- 
chology. The psychological concepts are not derived from any 
psychological thing, for it is evident that there is no justifica- 
tion for a thing-concept in the mental world. All knowledge 
of this world is immediate and perceptual, and would not of 
itself give rise to concepts. The psychological concepts are 
rather framed after the analogy of the concepts of the natural 
sciences. A substance or underlying permanent somewhat is 
assumed as the source of mental life, and the various kinds of 
mental phenomena are regarded as changes due to the different 
mental forces; but since the substance assumed is unitary, and 
the various forces cannot therefore each arise from a separate 
substantial source, they are all attributed to the single sub- 
stance, and regarded, not as separate forces, but as different 
faculties of one and the same substance. 

The next stage of development was reached when force was 
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regarded, not as the attribute of the substance which gave rise 
to change, but as the actual influence exerted by one body on 
another. The actual influence thus exercised and the changes 
brought about are equal quantities, and force is no longer a 
hidden something, but is the actual change. The concept 
‘mass’ now appears to express the correlate of this change, or 
the thing on which the change is exercised. Force and mass 
are codrdinate concepts, definable in terms of each other, and 
in these terms only. The kind of changes that can be pro- 
duced are changes in the two essential relations which are 
taken from the thing-concept, as we saw above, to give us the 
basis for the substance-concept, namely, the spatial and tempo- 
ral relations. Such changes are changes in motion. Changes 
in motion, then, are what we mean by the exertion of force, 
and force exists only when these changes of motion are pro- 
duced. By ‘produced,’ of course, we do not mean actually 
brought to pass as apparent phenomena, for one change in 
motion may be counteracted by another in such a way that no 
real phenomenon occurs. The part that matter or substance 
plays in this manifestation of force is no longer that of a source 
of the force, for force is the motion itself. Matter becomes 
merely a starting-point and terminus for the operation of force. 
It is a necessary postulate, a condition for the operation of 
force, but not a source of the same. The source of the force 
is now to be sought in the antecedent forces which acted upon 
a given point of matter as the immediate causes of the given 
movement or of the given force. In other words, one force 
is caused by others. The whole series of changes in motion 
are thus arranged under the principle of sufficient reason into 
an ordered system of antecedents and consequents. Any 
given force is antecedent or consequent only in relation to the 
others which it conditions or is conditioned by. The whole 
series is, however, inseparably bound to certain fixed spatial 
relations, and the points of space thus postulated as constants 
are what we have left of the original permanent substratum of 
all change. Natural causation is thus necessarily connected 
with substance. 
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Some further considerations arise. First, energy cannot be 
substituted as a concept for both force and matter. Energy 
is simply the product of force, and is measured by the observed 
process just as much as is the force, which may be described 
as the process of change rather than its product. ‘“ Energy 
must, just as well as force, have a position in objective space, 
and under certain particular conditions the points from which 
energy proceeds may, just as well as the points from which 
force proceeds, change their place in space, so that the con- 
cept of matter as a substratum contained in space is retained 
in both cases.”"! The causal concept, as here defined, has 
taken up much of what was originally attributed to the sub- 
stance. One important consequence of this relation to sub- 
stance is that the principle of the constancy of substance, 
‘which led to the assumption of a constant quantity of sub- 
stance, now leads to the principle of the constancy of the 
quantity of energy. The terms of the causal series which are 
put into the reiation of antecedent and consequent are equiva- 
lent in quantity. Another consequence of the necessary con- 
nection of cause and substance is important in the discussion 
of the relation of psychical to natural phenomena. When 
- matter becomes reduced to the constancy of spatial relations, 
evidently there is no longer room for the application of this 
concept to psychical processes. Substance is a concept which 
must in all its forms be excluded from the psychical world. 
Consciousness is always made up of a series of shifting proc- 
esses. The only permanence here is that which arises from the 
interconnection of these processes, and ‘cause’ in this sphere 
is simply the arrangement of the members of this intercon- 
nected series under the categories ‘antecedent’ and ‘consequent.’ 
While natural science deals with a conceptually conditioned 
system, consciousness is made up of an actually perceived 
system. It has been shown that the reality of the conceptually 
conceived system is not distinct from the reality of that im- 
mediately perceived. It follows, therefore, that the conceptual 
series cannot be explained at any point by the actual, nor can 

1 Outlines of Psychology, p. 311. 
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the actual series be explained by the conceptual. Thus the 
causal relations which subsist between natural phenomena, and 
those which subsist between psychical phenomena, belong to 
circles which do not intersect at any point. There are, how- 
ever, certain facts of experience related to both spheres. 
Thus, for example, the perceptions which we refer to outer 
objects are, on the one hand, subjective processes, and, on the 
other, the perceptual basis for empirical thing-concepts. While 
the subjective processes belong exclusively to the psychical 
series, the things belong to the conceptual, objective series. 
The two series are not the same at this point, but they are 
parallel. This is the noetical basis for the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism. 

The fundamental difference between the two kinds of causa- 
tion finds expression in another fact. While the members of 
a physical series are equivalent, the members of a psychical 
series are not. Instead of a constancy of psychical energy, 
the real principle here is one of increase in energy. The 
derivation of the principle of the constancy of physical energy 
from the constancy of substance, and the absence of any sub- 
stance in the psychical series, are the underlying conditions 
for the difference expressed in these two principles of the 
quantity of energy. 

Psycho-physical parallelism, as taught by Wundt, is, as that 
writer has again and again pointed out, not to be put on the 
same basis with the metaphysical parallelism of Spinoza. This 
parallelism is empirical in that it is based upon the reality of 
immediate experience, and upon that reality only. It is merely 
a conceptual relation, laying no claim to explanation of being. 

As contrasted with cause, final cause presupposes a con- 
sciousness in which the idea of the change which appears, pre- 
cedes the movement which brings about the change. The 
movement itself now becomes the means. Thus the same 
process may be regarded as causal or purposive, according as 
the consciousness is presupposed or not. The two principles 
of cause and final cause are therefore not mutually exclusive, 
but rather mutually supplementary. Final cause may serve 
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as a theoretical or as a practical principle for the explanation 
of phenomena. When we use it as a theoretical principle 
we demand the conformity of causal relations to an idea 
which we assume as appropriate, but whose real existence 
before the causal process we have no right to assume. Thus, 
when we say nature always acts along the lines of least 
resistance, we are attempting an explanation on the principle 
of final cause, but the princip!e here has merely theoretical 
value. Practical value belongs to the principle in the sphere 
of mental science. Here the products of art or the events of 
history are all to be explained on the principle of final cause. 
Wundt makes use of the principle of final cause to explain 
biological evolution, not theoretically, but practically. The 
will and purpose in the simple organisms have brought about 
the changes which have resulted in the development of organ- 
isms. We have every reason for regarding the protozoén as a 
being with volition; and volition presupposes an idea, however 
primitive in nature, as its motive. Though many processes in 
organic life have now lost their volitional character, they were 
originally simple teleological processes. On the other hand, 
where we have no justification for assuming consciousness or 
volition, the progress of science requires that we hold to the 
causal view of things. The higher view which we get in 
regarding all phenomena under the principle of final cause 
postulates an intelligence which contains in itself an idea of 
all the later developments in nature, 

The transcendent ideas may be referred to briefly. The 
ultimate reality of the individual being is found to be will. 
To be sure, this will must in reality always be applied to some 
content, but the essential of the psychical individual’s reality is 
will. In attempting to supply some idea of the reality back of 
our scientific concepts, we are again shut up to this one idea of 
will. For we recognize them as active, since we are passive in 
relation to them; and will is the only form of activity of which 
we have any idea.’ Ideas result from the interaction of these 
ultimate volitional activities. The psychical individual is not 

1 System, p. 415. 
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an elementary volitional unit, but is a unit of higher order 
made up of the union of many elementary wills. These units 
of higher order unite in turn to form still higher volitional 
units, as in the collective will of a mental community. The 
world is thus made up of units of higher and higher degree, 
reaching finally a single mental development. Thus universal 
development reaches out into the moral and religious ideals, 
and thus leads to the concept of God. But in all this treat- 
ment of transcendent ideas we must bear in mind that we are 
dealing only with ideas. Philosophical investigation has shown 
the necessity of these ideas as the last analysis of immediate 
experience. ‘ More than this, it is not able, and is not called 
upon, to perform. Especially must it refrain from attempting 
to go beyond the proof of the necessity of the idea to a neces- 
sity of some reality corresponding to this idea. Philosophy 
can prove the necessity of faith, but it can never convert this 
faith into knowledge.” ! 

The influences which have had a part in this system of phil- 
osophy come from both science and philosophy. On the one 
hand, we see the effects of the teachings of Leibniz, Herbart, 
and Kant. The two latter Wundt mentions in one of his 
prefaces ? as potent in their influence on his thought, while his 
frequent references to Leibniz, especially in his Zagzk, show 
his thorough acquaintance with that thinker. The empirical 
character of the system it too striking to require special men- 
tion. The best short phrase for the description of the system 
is that which Wundt is making use of in recent articles,® 


“critical realism.” Cuas. H. Jupp 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
1 System, p. 444- 


2 Grundziige (4th ed.), vii. 
8 Phil. Studien, xii, 3, xiii, 1. 
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THE ARISTOTELIAN TELEOLOGY. 


HE one marked characteristic of the early Greek cos- 
mology was its naive acceptance of the causelessness of 
the cosmic process. As a matter of the history of thought, it 
was but natural to the speculation of the Greek cosmologists, 
who were accustomed to the notion, not of dead things obedient 
to mechanical law, but of things animated by inner impulses, 
to presuppose the conception of movement and change as one 
that is intelligible in itself and in need of no further explana- 
tion; or to regard that ‘explanation’ as sufficient which derived 
the relatively complex from simple materials through simple 
and well-known processes, as, ¢.g., rarefaction and condensation. 
The conception of any deeper meaning or reason dwelling in 
the world-process could follow only upon a scepticism which 
forced the mind to revise critically its formu/ae. 

The agnostic sensationalism of the Sophists forced upon 
Socrates the necessity of discovering a new philosophical 
method or instrument. But, although with Socrates himself 
cosmological investigations were quite arbitrarily burked, yet 
the spirit of the philosophy of the Concept was universal, and 
meant, at last, a critical revision of the early cosmological pre- 
suppositions. The most important contribution, in the history 
of Greek philosophy, to the philosophical interpretation of cos- 
mic reality was Aristotle’s critical reconstruction of the Platonic 
doctrine of ‘ Substance’ and concept of the ‘Idea of the Good.’ 
In the systematic period of Greek philosophy the principles 
gained through the Sophists and Socrates were applied in such 
wise that there resulted, on the one hand, through Democritus, 
a purely mechanical explanation of the cosmos, and on the other 
hand, through Plato, an a priori, but not immanent, teleological 
explanation. Aristotle effects a reconciliation of necessity and 
finality in finding, by way of the essential relation of Form and 
Matter, or the idea of immanent teleology, both principles 
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equally valid for the philosophical interpretation of the cosmic 
process. We shall, therefore, briefly indicate the character of 
the Platonic teleology, that we may the better appreciate Aris- 
totle’s reconstruction; then repudiate the misapprehensions, on 
the part of certain modern philosophers, of Aristotle’s meaning; 
and finally determine, without metaphysical construction, the 
philosophical value of (the idea of) immanent teleology. 


The Platonic metaphysic begins with a critical appreciation 
of the Sophistic theory of sense perception. The consequence 
of Plato’s accepting the Protagorean theory of perception, in 
order to transcend it, was to furnish a distinction between rela- 
tive and true knowledge, and, therewith, a corresponding dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality. The search for the 
concept, which was with Socrates merely an inductive method 
of knowledge, becomes with Plato a search for reality: true 
being is the being of the concept. It is, accordingly, an incor- 
poreal (ac@parov) world that forms the object of true knowl- 
edge. But just as sensuous perception and true knowledge 
exist side by side, differing in kind, so, too, their objects exist 
independently of one another.! With respect to knowledge and 
real existence, Plato conceives the nearer relation of the real 
_ (‘ideal’) and the phenomenal worlds as one of similarity. The 
world of the Ideas is one of archetypes; and in so far as the 
world of individual things ‘imitates,’ or ‘ partakes of,’ the char- 
acter or quality of the Ideas, so far have individual things just 
their degree of reality, and just so far the Ideas or archetypes 
themselves are capable of being known. For with Plato him- 
self knowledge of the Ideas themselves is a recollection? of 
pure immaterial forms, now occasioned by the likeness in cor- 
poreal things to those immaterial forms, a real knowledge of 
which the soul possessed in a higher world and purer life.’ 
““What Socrates, in his doctrine of the formation of concep- 
tions, had designated as ‘induction,’ became transformed, there- 
fore, for Plato into an intuition that proceeds by recollecting, 


1 Aristotle, A/et., i, 6, 987 b; xii, 4, 1078 b, 12. 
2 Plato, Meno., 80 b. 8 Plato, Phaedrus, 246 77. 
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into reflection upon a higher and purer perception.”! But 
now, for that reason, just as there are many empirical percep- 
tions, there will be at least just as many Ideal archetypes, 
unless some principle of evaluation determines what perceptions 
have genuinely possible archetypes. Hence, the point to be 
emphasized here is that, although the archetypal world was con- 
sidered by Plato the more valuable metaphysically in compari- 
son with the phenomenal world, Plato yet possessed no principle 
of evaluation of such a sort as to determine w#thin the arche- 
typal world what Ideas were genuinely real, or whether any and 
what relations obtained between Idea and Idea. Thus in hav- 
ing, for all that Plato could say to the contrary, as many Ideas 
or archetypal units as there are empirical units or perceptions, 
the world of Ideas is, as Aristotle submitted,? just “the world 
of perception thought over again in conception.” Under the 
criticism of Aristotle, as we think, Plato has become fully 
conscious that the Ideal world is not yet a system.8 

In Plato’s first draft of the Ideal theory, while his interest 
was logico-metaphysical, reality stood over against appearance 
and wholly separate from it: the Ideas, in short, were not prin- 
ciples of movement and change, and, therefore, not the ‘ground’ 
and ‘cause’ of phenomena. At last in Plato’s own eyes the 
conception of true being or real substance demanded that the 
absolute separation, and mere ‘imitative’ relation, of Idea and 
phenomenon be broken down for a relation of dependence. The 
concept which transforms Plato’s Ideal theory is that of the 
supreme (ethical) category —the Idea of the Good. Plato’s 
study of human nature— of psychology and society — has 
revealed to him a new and intimate relation between the 
empirical world (the phenomenon of human life) and the Ideal 
world, which he will apply universallyand within the Ideal world 
itself. The Idea of the Good is disclosed in the Republic and 
the Philebus as the cause (air/a)* and final end (réXos, 7d 0d 
évexa) ® of all reality. But still the world of Ideas and the ulti- 


1 Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil., Eng. Tr., p. 119. 
2 Met., i, 9. 990 bf; &f. xii, 4. 1078 b, 35.  * Repudlic, 505 B, 509 B, 517 C. 
8 Parmenides, 130 Cc. 5 Philebus, 54 C. 
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mate Idea of the Good remain absolutely immovable, unchange- 
able. Consequently, the intimate causal relation that obtains 
between the Ideal and empirical worlds is not a mechanical, 
but a teleological relation: the Idea of the Good effects cosmical 
processes by its mere presence, as pure final cause or absolute 
end of phenomena. Not only is the world of Ideas in a teleo- 
logical relation to the world of phenomena, but the world of 
Ideas itself_is in teleological relation to the Idea of the Good, 
the absolute end of all reality. That is to say, the logical, 
ethical, and physical world-ground are one and the same, or the 
universe in its wholeness has an absolute moral meaning.! 

The Platonic metaphysic is the first a priori teleology in the 
history of Greek philosophy. Unfortunately Plato identified 
the Idea of the Good with the Anaxagorean world-reason, and 
modern philosophers interpreting the Anaxagorean vods in terms 
of our psychological values,! and also failing to distinguish 
between Plato’s metaphysic and a special application, on his 
part, of that metaphysic, have made Plato, as they have on 
similar grounds also made Aristotle, a ‘ designist’ rather than 
a ‘teleologist,’ as if Plato and Aristotle regarded the world as 
having been made by hands, or as having had reason put into 
it, and not as having reason originally immanent in it, by virtue 
of its own absolute nature or constitution. The motive or 
method of the Anaxagorean teleology was a posteriori ; the 
doctrine itself could claim no higher validity than that of quasi- 
inductive probability. In Plato’s doctrine the Anaxagorean 
motive appears only in the Zzmaeus. The metaphysic of the 


1 The characteristic limitation of Greek psychology, until Aristotle, is its failure 
to determine the nature of the ‘soul’ in terms of pure spirituality. The soul is 
always not only the principle of perception, but also of life and motion. Besides, 
the soul as perceptive possesses no creative activity: its content is always given. 
And now, for Plato, immateriality (eldos dedparov) is in no wise synonymous with 
spirituality. We can define the incorporeal only negatively. The Idea of the 
Good, with which Plato has identified the Anaxagorean voids, and vois itself will, 
therefore, be subject to interpretation in terms of these Greek psychological values. 
Consequently, since the Idea of the Good cannot be interpreted in terms of per- 
sonality, the teleological relation of the phenomenal world to the Ideal world, and 
of the system of Ideas to the Idea of the Good, can represent simply the absolute 
moral meaning of the Universe. The text immediately following determines the 
import of the 7imaeus. 
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Republic and the Philebus belongs to Plato’s philosophy as a 
metaphysical system. On the other hand, the mythus of the 
Timacus merely illustrates what cannot be scientifically known. 
With Plato the ethical world is the world that can be scientifi- 
cally known. True, therefore, to his epistemological postulate, 
he can give no metaphysic of Nature which has any scientific 
or strictly philosophical validity: about the order of Nature he 
ventures only opinions (défa), not scientific _knowledge 

We must in the case of Plato, as also in the case of Aris- 
totle, distinguish the motive for any special application of his 
metaphysical concepts from the metaphysic itself. Thus, the 
mythus of the Zimaeus is but an attempt, on Plato’s part, to 
read the meaning of his metaphysic into Nature: it is avowedly 
his ‘ unscientific opinion’ as to how the order of Nature may 
be explained on a teleological basis. Out of non-being, which, 
like the Aristotelian ‘ matter,’ is also the accessory cause of the 
nature-order, and the ground of its mechanical necessity, a 
Snucoupyds, or world-architect, acting according to ends (2.e., 
according to the immutable Ideas of the supra-sensuous world),! 
constructed “ this one most perfect and beautiful cosmos, unitary 
in its nature and unique in its kind.” But philosophically con- 
sidered, the ultimate in explanation, the primitive unit, is with 
Plato the absolute movement of the system. The originally 
given is the teleological whole. Particular changes or events 
are the resultants of the absolute teleological system; they are 
not, as with Democritus, the brute resultants of the mechanical 
play of particular atom-forms. 


The Aristotelian teleology develops by the slightest recon- 
struction, and in the simplest way, from the metaphysic of the 
Republic and the Philebus. The Platonic Idea of the Good and 
the teleological system of Ideas represented, as we saw, simply 
the absolute moral meaning of the universe. But a real teleo- 
logical relation between the real (‘ideal’) and the phenomenal 
worlds cannot obtain, if the Idea of the Good remains pure 


1 See Republic, 596-598. 
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final cause. In order to effect movement and change, the final 
causes of the Ideal world, as Aristotle perceived,! must 
become efficient causes through immanency in phenomena 
—the Ideal world must become, that is, the constitutive 
end and cause of being and becoming. The a priori tele- 
ology which Plato had set up as a postulate and had applied 
(in the Zimaeus) in mythical form, Aristotle thoroughly 
and consistently carried out in conceptions by transforming, 
first of all, Plato’s Ideas into immanent causes or constitutive 
principles of being and becoming, and secondly, his Idea of the 
Good, as absolute end of all, into self-conscious spirit. This 
transformation is effected through the new concept of the 
essential relation of Form and Matter, as constituting true 
being. Real substance, Aristotle says, is self-realizing essence 
(‘entelechy’). In striving after perfection of being the entel- 
echies of things necessarily determine the cosmic processes 
teleologically. But the world of immanent entelechies is a con- 
tingent world. It exists, therefore, for an absolute entelechy. 
Nature strives after and produces the good, in as far as the 
sum total of cosmic beings individually realize perfection of 
being; that is, in the last analysis, the self-possessed or resting 
being of the absolute entel®&chy. As pure Form the absolute 
entelechy is pure activity —7z.e., pure thought. The cosmos is, 
therefore, determined by a transcendent and absolute spirit to 
an ideal or moral order. 

As with Plato, so with Aristotle, the ultimate in explanation, 
the originally given, is the teleological whole. With one pur- 
pose all creation moves toward “ one far-off divine event.” Yet, 
in Aristotle’s doctrine, all anthropomorphism is absent. The 
world-ground is not a dnuovpyés. The world-principle, though 
a spiritual being, with respect to the world does nothing, wills 
nothing, creates nothing — in nowise interferes. But while 
the absolute entelechy determines the world-process simply by 
his mere existence as absolute entelechy, all being and becom- 
ing within the world itself are determined by constitutive or 
immanent entelechies. These entelechies, immanent and tran- 
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scendent, are but Plato’s system of Ideas and the Idea of the 
Good — all the entelechies being in teleological relation, not 
only to themselves, but also to the absolute entelechy. As 
particular phenomena had with Plato higher metaphysical truth 
or value, in as far as they represented better their Ideal arche- 
types; so phenomena have with Aristotle higher metaphysical 
truth and reality, in as far as their self-realizing essences 
approach more nearly to the resting being of the absolute 
entelechy. Finally, matter and necessity are with Aristotle, as 
with Plato, the accessory causes of cosmic being and becoming; 
and Aristotle’s final and formal causes, as the Ideas and the 
Idea of the Good with Plato, most truly explain appearance and 
reality. The Aristotelian metaphysic is, as we think, funda- 
mentally a reconstruction of Plato’s a priori teleology. 

On the ground that Aristotle holds to a doctrine of the 
immanence and transcendence of the Good, we have defined 
Aristotle’s teleology as a priori and objective. Such we desig- 
nate it more specifically on the ground that Aristotle’s method 
and motive are not Anaxagorean, and that his doctrine of 
necessity is not Democritean. Undoubtedly Aristotle’s bio- 
logical and medical studies must have impressed upon his mind 
' the presence of intricate adaptations of parts and of functions 
in the case of animal organisms. These, however, could not 
have had a philosophical significance for him, until he had been 
trained in the school of Plato. It is indeed to be expected that 
the philosophical principles he may have matured while in the 
school should seem to him, on the basis of his empirical studies, 
to have universal application and high empirical warrant. And 
so it happens that, aside altogether from his metaphysical 
treatise, there occur everywhere throughout his distinctively 
physical writings a statement of, and an insistence upon, cer- 
tain general philosophical concepts, which can be understood 
only if we consider that Aristotle is applying specifically some 
philosophical concept for the true interpretation of empirical 
reality. Indeed he is everywhere expressing his fundamental 
belief in, and seeking empirical proof and illustration of, the 
purposive activity of Nature, the finality of the cosmic process. 
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The very fact that, as Romanes says,! “the only respect in 
which he [Aristotle] differs from a modern Darwinist — although 
even here the school of Wallace and Weismann agree with him 
—is in holding that adaptation must be present in all cases, 
even where the adaptation is not apparent,” is clear proof, to 
our mind, that Aristotle is in possession of a metaphysical prin- 
ciple which he is at all times applying and trying to verify. 
This view is vindicated by the fact that wherever Aristotle 
does find order or adaptation he attributes it directly to a con- 
stitutive cause (entelechy), or fundamental finality in things. 
We need but consult the familiar passage in the Physics (II, 8) 
to see that Aristotle will accept no explanation of organic forms 
which insists upon the Empedoclean ‘ natural selection,’ or the 
Democritean ‘ brute necessity’ of matter. On the other hand, 
he himself submits? that “ it is manifest there is finality in the 
processes and phenomena of Nature; and since Nature has two 
principles, Form and Matter, the one existing as end and the 
other existing for the sake of the end, the final end must be 
the determining cause.” And in his De Partibus Animalium 
he insists over and over again that there are but two methods 
or principles of scientific explanation, and that finality must 
take precedence over necessity. Romanes cites De Partibus 
Animalium (1, 5, 645) to prove that Aristotle was not a 
designist or teleologist, “ except in the sense of being in every 
case antecedently convinced that organic structures are adapted 
to the performance of definite functions, and that the organism 
as a whole is adapted to the conditions of existence. That is 
to say,” he continues, “he is a believer in adaptation or final 
end, but leaves in abeyance the question of design or final 
cause.” 

Romanes’ terminology is peculiar to himself. Aristotle, how- 
ever, to keep to this terminology, believes in ‘adaptation’ or 
‘final end’; that is to say, he believes, on philosophical grounds, 
that every being or organism has an end in existing, and that 
it is adapted just by its own inner essence or nature (¢vaxs), 


1 Aristotle as a Naturalist,” Contemporary Review, February, 1891, p. 279. 
2 Phys. ii, 8, 199 a, 29. 
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and by nothing extrinsic, to its end, namely, perfection of being. 
But, on the other hand, Aristotle, though a believer in ‘final 
cause,’ which is at the same time always ‘final end,’ does most 
emphatically not believe in anthropomorphic design, or in ‘ final 
cause’ in Romanes’ sense of ‘first cause.’ Aristotle’s ‘ first 
cause ’ (first ontologically), or Unmoved Mover, is in no wise a 
Creator or Contriver of a world, an anthropomorphic designer 
who ‘does something to’ the world. The Unmoved Mover is 
pure ‘final cause,’ and effects the world-process simply through 
his mere existence, as perfect being, whose perfection (resting 
being) it is the will of imperfect beings to strive to realize in 
and for themselves. And Aristotle most emphatically asserts, 
properly on philosophical grounds,! the finality of the ordered 
universe in its wholeness, and, consequently, of all movement and 
change within the whole. Romanes,? Darwin,’ and Lewes 
have missed the point of Aristotle’s statements in his Physics 
and De Part. An. With Aristotle ‘adaptation’ is but a 
‘resultant’ or ‘case’ of that finality which belongs to the 
cosmos in its wholeness. Besides, the adaptation of which 
Romanes and Darwin are speaking is with Aristotle merely 
secondary and relative; that is to say, it is merely an aspect or 
moment in something ‘ final,’ namely, the complete realization 
of a certain whole, or characteristic unity of being. It is this 
total finality, this end and perfection of being, that, in Aris- 
totle’s eyes, determines the nature and possibility, the meaning 
and worth, of particular adaptations, when they exist. 

The point, so Aristotle himself submits,® with regard to this 
question is that the ‘ adaptation’ of ‘natural selection’ (Empe- 
doclean) does not afford any raison d’étre of the organism; it 
merely explains survival. The adaptation did not efficiently or 
finally ‘cause’ the organism. On the contrary, the organism, 
its inner ‘nature’ or its ‘end,’ which is just itself perfected, 
‘causes’ and explains the adaptation. “ For the process of 

1 Met. A (a), 2, 994 a, 17. et passim ; A, 10, 1075 f7-; A, 6, 1071 b, 17 f 
2 Op. cit. 

of Species. 

§ Aristotle: A Chapter from Science, p. 129. 

5 Physics, ii, 8, 198 b, 29 f- 
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evolution,” Aristotle himself declares,! “is for the sake of the 
thing finally evolved, and not this for the sake of the process | 
itself.... The fittest mode, then, of interpretation is to say: | 
A man (e.g.) has such and such parts, because the conception | 
of a man includes their presence, and because they are the 
necessary conditions of his existence, or, at any rate, of his per- 
fection; and these conditions in turn imply antecedent condi- 
tions. Thus, we should say, because man is an animal with 
such and such characteristics, therefore is the process of devel- | 
opment such as it is, and therefore is it accomplished in such 
and such an order; and after like fashion we should explain 
the evolution of all other works of Nature.” 

Again, Aristotle’s doctrine of necessity is not Democritean. 
natural law and the nature-order are, for Aristotle, teleological 
law and moral order. There is first of all absolute necessity in 
things; this absolute necessity is, however, but the expression 
of the immanent or essential finality of the originally given, 
namely, the teleological whole determined to unity of purpose | 
by and for the absolute or original entelechy of the world. 
This essential and total necessity or finality determines a priori | 
and within the cosmos all particular outer and hypothetical 
necessities. All forms of finality and of necessity, both hypo- 
thetical and absolute, are explained by the teleological relation 
of the immanent and the transcendent entelechies. From the 
point of view of the teleological whole, necessity is, as we said, 
but the expression of complete finality. Within the whole, 
mechanism is subordinate to, and realizes, purpose. There is 
for Aristotle also an absolute necessity or spontaneity (rd 
a’téuarov) in things which on its own account produces the 
lawless — the absurd and brutish. But still within the cosmos 
there is a preponderance (not accidental, but essential) of finality 
over necessity; an inner necessity or finality determines ‘on 
the whole’ («a’ or ‘for the most part’ (émi 7d all 
outer and hypothetical necessity. In opposition to Democritus, 
Aristotle submits that all movement and development are the 


1 De Part. An, i, 1, 640 a, 18 ff. Cf. Met. M, 3, 1077 a, 19; ol., i, 1, 
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resultant of the originally given and the teleological relation of 
the immanent and the transcendent entelechies — that is, of 
the teleological whole, and not of the brute play of unrelated 
or particular atom-forms. 

Romanes’ essay on “ Aristotle as a Naturalist”’ is all the 
more false because it expresses a half-truth. If we remember 
that Aristotle’s teleology is a metaphysical deduction, and that 
it centres about the concept of self-realizing essence (entelechy), 
which, as both constitutive end and cause, ever seeks perfection 
of being, it is clearly false to assert, as Romanes does, that 
Aristotle regards purposive activity in Nature as proceeding, 
“not from the mind of a creator, but rather of an architect 
who does the best he can with the materials supplied him, 
under the conditions of necessity.” Romanes here reverts to 
the concept of ‘design.’ For such an interpretation of his 
doctrine Aristotle himself is responsible, through his unfortu- 
nate attempt to make plain his meaning, under the analogies 
of artifice and biological development. Form and Matter, with 
Aristotle, really are not entities; they are, or express, the rela- 
tional or functional aspects of one teleological whole or process. 
On the one hand, individual organic bodies are regarded by 
Aristotle as self-realizing Forms; on the other hand, individual 
bodies, organic and inorganic, zz relation to one another, 
afford the occasion and possibility of teleological functioning, 
and effect through that relation the cosmic process. But there 
is the cosmos only; and all mechanical, chemical, and inorganic 
changes occur within and for a cosmic whole; they are func- 
tions of one cosmic process; they are, in short, but expressions 
on the part of the members of a single end or purpose govern- 
ing the universe, —the end, namely, of attaining to absolute 
perfection, represented as the resting being of the deity. 

We may, then, if we please, agree with Romanes in saying 
that in as far as Aristotle was a mere naturalist “he found that 
the hypothesis of purpose was a good working hypothesis in his 
biological researches "’; but we must remember that, as philoso- 
pher, Aristotle’s teleology is a metaphysical deduction; his work- 
ing hypothesis is not an induction from empirical fact, although 
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he will give his metaphysical deduction empirical illustration 
and verification. These two moments ran along together in 
Aristotle’s philosophical development. But he is everywhere 
insisting that the a priori and objective teleological view alone 
gives true insight into the strictly cosmical nature of things; 
that, therefore, the view of the empirical scientist must be sup- 
plemented and guided by that of the metaphysician! who sees 
that what is last in the order of time “is first in the light of 
the phenomenon’s fixed nature.” 

On the side of motive and method Aristotle’s teleology is 
deductive ; as, centring about the concept of self-realizing 
essence, it is, in its nature, immanent or objective. Aristotle 
was bound down to this a priort and immanent teleology, as 
being just the further interpretation of the Platonic doctrine of 
real substance (ovc/a). We cannot, he says, think Form apart 
from Matter, and conversely. Matter to be really existent 
must embody Form, or Form to be really existent must be 
bodied forth in Matter: “ Substance takes being from quality; 
quality actuality from substance.” The a@ priori Form is the 
constitutive end and cause of the really existent. Matter and 
necessity exist for the entelechies; but, while the cosmic 
entelechies are immanent principles or causes of development, 
and, as immanent, exist on their own account, they have them- 
selves a transcendent ground. We define Aristotle’s teleology, 
therefore, as deductive and immanent on the ground of his 
insistence upon the ‘a-priority ’ of the entelechies, as constitu- 
tive ends and causes of cosmic being and becoming, and of pure 
spirit as absolute end and cause of all reality. All is for God, 
from God, and to God. Spiritual monotheism — hardly spirit- 
ual monism — is the ripe fruit of Greek philosophy. 


Aristotle’s metaphysic is indeed spiritual and teleological, but 
not in the deepest and most significant sense. The relation of 
God to his world never becomes with Aristotle one of complete 
immanency. The world-ground is absolutely transcendent, 
excludes, rather than contains, by actively constituting, the 
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world. There is no reason in the nature of God why the cos- 
mos should be at all, or be such as it is. And yet in spite of 
the transcendency of the deity, the nature-order is a moral 
order. That is the fundamental paradox in Aristotle’s system: 
God is, and yet, on the grounds which Aristotle alleges, cannot 
be, the cause of the world. To have discovered the existence 
of God, as Aristotle actually did, by writing an argument 
from the contingency of the world with an argument from 
the idea of immanent teleology, was inevitably to separate 
God from the world, as pure spirit, in the most inane sense. 
On the other hand, to have spiritualized the meaning of the 
idea of immanent teleology, by a thoroughgoing and consis- 
tent deduction, would have been to have determined the rela- 
tion of God to his world as not only immanent and essential, 
but also as transcendent — because his is a creative, constitu- 


‘tive function. 


History speaks at once as if there were an inherent discrep- 
ancy in a system which maintains such an absolute dualism 
as spiritual monotheism and a teleological naturalism. The 
Peripatetics themselves began the work of reconstruction by 
repudiating the Aristotelian God. By destroying the tran- 
scendency of God, and still keeping the world alive with reason 
(teleological), the Stoics naturally and inevitably passed from 
Aristotelianism to pantheistic naturalism. Appreciative criti- 
cism of Aristotle’s teleology, on the part of a modern philoso- 
pher, may more easily and naturally follow the older criticism, 
and reconstruct the idea of immanent teleology in terms of 
naturalism. The universe is alive as one vast organism. The 
outer order is just the external aspect or expression of an 
unconscious will behind the scenes. The external mechanical 
necessity of the phenomenal order is but the expression of a 
noumenal or inner necessity (teleology of the whole). All is the 
expression of the life of the unconscious world-will. There is 
no necessity apart from finality, and, conversely, there is no 
finality without necessity. 

But since the world-will is not definitely conceived in terms 
of self-consciousness, as a will which knows its own meaning, 
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and whose world is its eternal choice, its wholeness is given to 
it, its unity as a will is fictitious, and really naturalism appears 
as disguised materialistic monism. One may take the idea of 
immanent teleology, and if it be constructed empirically, one 
will remain with this system of atheistic monism. On the 
other hand, the idea of immanent teleology, if deductively con- 
structed in idealistic terms, as it must be, results in spiritual 
monism. That Aristotle’s system did not actually become 
spiritual monism is due properly, we think, to the fact that being 
in want of our epistemological presuppositions he actually deter- 
mined the significance of the idea of immanent teleology empir- 
ically. To determine the significance of the idea empirically is 
simply to universalize it. Thus, the living organism wills to 
live: nothing makes it what is or becomes, except its own 
essential nature. It is itself its own constitutive end and cause, 
its own promise and potency. The organism itself is ever self- 
active, self-formative, self-developing. No reason explains it 
except its very self. As it is its own end and cause, all is in 
and for the organism itself. The world is just such a living, 
self-active, self-developing whole. 

Now to universalize the meaning of the idea of immanent 
teleology, as empirically determined, will never take one beyond 
itself, and will never determine the inner nature of reality. The 
solution of this problem is contained in the meaning of ow all 
can be 7v and for one living reality. This is possible only if 
the one living reality is self-conscious, and therefore the consti- 
tutive principle of a complete and significant world. Accord- 
ingly, the proof of objective idealism is the disproof of 
naturalism. Then the real and significant order of the universe 
is that order which has its meaning originally and eternally 
complete. This order cannot be an ‘ evolution’ in the ordinary 
scientific sense, for that remains forever incomplete and insignifi- 
cant; it is properly what Hegel would call an ‘emanation’ — #.e., 
the self-differentiations of an ultimate identical spiritual essence. 
The immanent teleology, for idealism, belongs to the inner 
spiritual whole in its self-conscious completeness. That self- 
conscious, and therefore complete and significant, process is 
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the only ideal or moral order. The outer reality, our phenom- 
enal world, is our own free (a frior?) construction, and in our 
world, which is an abstraction from the spiritual whole, there 
is nothing but brute fact and rigid necessity. Externality gua 
externality is essentially human, finite, paradoxical, —the frag- 
mentary aspect of an incomplete point of view. We cannot see 
in the nature-order, in cosmical evolution, anything truly sig- 
nificant; we cannot see spirituality and the realization of ideals 
there. The heavens do not declare the glory of God; the 
firmament does not show his handiwork. Nature tells us not 
of God. Its very insignificance, its sterility, its caprice —the 
fact that it will mean nothing to us, if it pleases —tells us that 
its truth is not there as we look, and drives us back from itself 
to the inner heart of reality. So far as we look on we merely 
see Reason, as Hegel says, the deeper reason of things, “ in 
nature gone out of itself into its ‘other’— its extreme opposite — 
irrationality.” 

Nature conceals rather than reveals the deeper truth of real- 
ity, because its order is determined by the categories of a “ dis- 
cursive understanding.” Necessity and Contingency are the 
categories of a finite, external observer, and his describable 
world. No event in a space and time world can be caused by 
a mind which is essentially above space and time. God cannot 
be conceived, therefore, as an external observer, and the cause, 
of the world. God is the one constitutive mind; and only an 
absolute mind, or ‘ perceptive understanding,’ possesses signifi- 
cant truth, because his self-conscious, complete experience is 
the truth. The life of the absolute mind is constituted as one 
of the absolute freedom of reason; in that life free spiritual 
ideals alone are realized. But we, as self-conscious beings, also 
actively constitute ourselves members of that spiritual life. The 
freedom of our life, the spiritual significance of our morality, is 
bound up in our self-conscious choice of ideals, in our active 
coéperation with the mind and will of God. J. D. Locan. 
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DISCUSSION. 


MR, SANTAYANA’S AESTHETICS. 


THE notice of Mr. Santayana’s Sense of Beauty contributed by Dr. 
Logan to the March number of the Review, while highly apprecia- 
tive of the book as a whole, is largely taken up with an argument 
against its cardinal doctrine. Upon this criticism, and upon two 
fundamental assumptions — one expressed, the other suggested — 
in Mr. Santayana’s work, I desire to comment briefly. 

1. Dr. Logan finds that in concluding beauty to be in its essence 
pleasure objectified, or pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing, 
Mr. Santayana has failed to define the term ; for this analysis (a) 
does not determine the nature of aesthetic perception, but (4) notes 
an effect of it, viz., that our pleasure in its object is devoid of all 
subjective references, and (¢) takes no account of the distinction, 
recognized by Mr. Santayana himself, between morality and beauty 
as respectively demand for and possession of the same good. 

These criticisms seem to me to show in the main that Mr. San- 
tayana and his critic disagree ; but not at all, as their form would 
suggest, that Mr. Santayana has not consistently carried out his own 
principles. (a) Mr. Santayana certainly does not regard beauty and 
the perception of it as one and the same thing, and if they are not, 
Dr. Logan’s argument becomes a won sequitur; for to leave unde- 
termined the nature of the act, is not necessarily to fail in defining 
that upon which it is performed. (4) Dr. Logan’s claim that the 
objectification of pleasure is the effect of aesthetic perception can 
in no wise be allowed, it seems to me, from Mr. Santayana’s stand- 
point. Aesthetic perception, according to Dr. Logan, is perception 
in which there is absolute concord between the functions of percep- 
tion and the thing perceived, and the necessary result to the per- 
- cipient of this absolute harmony between his faculties and their 
object, is unalloyed and completely objective pleasure. Mr. San- 
tayana would admit, if I understand him, only that our pleasure in 
an object is a sign of some correspondence therein with our powers 
of perception, and would deny that our incorporation of that pleas- 
ure in the object is a sign of the absoluteness of this correspond- 
ence; else beautiful things would always be sources of pure delight 
to us, and the beauty of Comedy or Tragedy would be unreal be- 
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cause imperfect. (c) The distinction Dr. Logan emphasizes between 
moral values as remote and aesthetic values as immediate, seems to 
me fully applied in Mr. Santayana’s definition. In calling beauty 
pleasure, and morality at most only the pursuit of it, he calls the 
former intrinsic and the latter derivative good. Mr. Santayana 
maintains further that mainly and fundamentally morality has not 
to do with pleasure at all, but with the avoidance of pain. 

In a word, Dr. Logan and Mr. Santayana appear to differ as fol- 
lows : to the one beauty is a perception, to the other that which is 
perceived ; to the one it is the sign of perfection in the object, to 
the other it is merely the sign of some excellence therein; to the one 
morality is wholly an affirmation of good, to the other mainly a 
negation of evil. Whether true or not Mr. Santayana’s theory is, 
it seems to me, consistent, and one of the clearest, simplest, and 
most adequate that has ever been advanced on this subject. 

2. The fundamental proposition about value laid down at the out- 
set by Mr. Santayana as an axiom in the words, “ There is no value 
apart from some appreciation of it,” is, if I understand him aright, 
Lotze’s affirmation, “ Nichts bejaht sich so unbedingt und so unmit- 
telbar in seinem Werthe als die Lust,” expressed absolutely. This 
assertion is the simultaneous statement of two independent proposi- 
tions, —that pleasure is immediate value, and that immediate value 
is pleasure. It is then possible to find the principle in part axio- 
matic, and in part dubitable, or even untrue. In Mr. Santayana’s 
statement that “all worth leads back to actual feeling somewhere or 
else evaporates to nothing,” the positive element may be accepted 
while the negative is questioned. Mr. Santayana writes in further 
explanation of his position: “Obedience to God or reason can 
originally recommend itself to a man only as the surest and ulti- 
mately least painful way of balancing his aims and synthesizing his 
desires. So necessary is this sanction even to the most impetuous 
natures, that no martyr would go to the stake did he not believe that 
the powers of nature in the day of judgment would be on his side.” 
Yet it is the contrary possibility that is assumed in the old theologi- 
cal opinion, that man should even be willing to be damned that God 
might be glorified. Obedience to God’s will, according to this latter 
belief, should still recommend itself even though it involve our eter- 
nal death. To convince oneself that there is ultimate value in the 
intellectual sphere may be more difficult, but it is surely possible at 
least to doubt that either the nobility of duty or the dignity of truth 
can by any psychological chemistry be wholly produced out of the 
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flight from pain and the pursuit of pleasure. The possibility implied 
in this doubt is that our ultimate meaning in ascribing worth to any- 
thing may not be a simple one and expressible in terms of feeling 
only, but may be a complex of three alternative meanings expressible 
respectively in terms of feeling, will, and idea. Such a reservation 
of the judgment regarding fundamentals of ethics and logic need not, 
it seems to me, prevent our acceptance of Mr. Santayana’s aesthetics. 

3. Some of Mr. Santayana’s references to the principle of natural 
selection might easily, I think, mislead the reader into conceiving 
the Darwinistic idea as a theory of the genesis of things as well as 
what alone it is, a theory of their fate. In § 38 we read: “ Utility 
(or, as it is now called, adaptation and natural selection) organizes 
the material world into definite species and individuals.” But it 
does not do this unless on the supposition that it has all possibilities 
to work upon. Again, in § 64, Mr. Santayana remarks incidentally 
that “the tendency of nature to establish well-marked species of 
animals shows what various combinations are most stable in the face 
of physical forces.” But it does not show this unless we assume 
that the universe tries all experiments in the matter. These state- 
ments therefore imply, if we take them literally, a definite theory of 
the origin of things, viz., their fortuitous production. This theory, 
or any theory of inceptions, is neither a part nor an implication of 
the doctrine of natural selection, but in reality a nullification of its 
result to our thought ; for the Darwinistic principle is essentially 
an instrument of scepticism about the beginnings of things, making 
a purely negative contribution to our reasoning thereupon. The 
content of the doctrine of survival is expressed in the assertion that 
the fortuitous occurrence in an object of any quality useful to it, 
tends in time to take on the aspect of occurrence by law. The 
result of the doctrine is to deprive characters, seen to be advanta- 
geous to objects possessing them, of any weight as evidence either 
for or against either of these two alternative hypotheses of their 
origin therein. 

But with this sceptical deliverance, the sum total of the theory of 
utility, no one can rest content. Some exterior influence inevitably 
asserts itself in favor of one or other of the possibilities which the 
evidence of utility leaves open. The influence that inclines so many 
minds at present toward the hypothesis of fortuitous origins is not, I 
conceive, at bottom a rational consideration, but an aesthetic prefer- 
ence, being that species of susceptibility to formal beauty which 
demands symmetry and balance in things. For the hypothesis of 
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chance involves the conception that corresponding to every one of 
the given objects there exists in nature another, identical with it in 
every respect save in the single point that it possesses (or lacks) the 
useful quality in question ; and this conception fully satisties that 
demand. (The assertion that there exists in nature no object o' 
possessing the quality g, is the expression of a law which concerns 
the occurrence of g in the object 0; while the hypothesis of chance 
denies the existence of any such laws.) 

Equally possible, and doubtless on the whole more common, is the 
opposite aesthetic attitude, in which it is the actuality of all possi- 
bilities that is felt as the unnatural supposition, and the monotonous 
levels of chance that commend themselves less than the varied pros- 
pects of law. This opposite instinct will inspire an opposite use of 
the Darwinian freedom,— against evolution from fortuity and in 
favor of a development based on law. Either decision marks an 
advance from the Darwinian negation to an affirmative theory of 
origins ; that of the adherents of development no less than that of 
the believers in evolution, but also no more than theirs. If the 
above account of its source be correct, the partiality shown in con- 
temporary thought for evolutionary theories may be connected 
through an interesting observation of Mr. Santayana’s (§ 27) with 
our modern enthusiasm for democratic ideals; for in this, too, 
according to him, the aesthetic charm of uniformity in multiplicity 


has no inconsiderable share. 
Benj. Ives GILMAN. 
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The School of Plato. Its Origin, Development, and Revival 
under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Busse.t, B.D., B. Mus., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. London, Methuen 
& Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xiv, 346. 


— 


The main interest of Mr. Bussell in this brilliant piece of work on 
the School of Plato appears to be in two things: (1) in the religion 
of the Roman Empire (2) inits social conditions. By ‘religion’ Mr. 
Bussell means what Mr. Romanes meant by it: “ Any theory of per- 

> sonal Agency in the universe, belief in which is stroag enough to 
influence conduct.” The volume has, in fact, very little to do with 
Platonism excepting in so far as it is a religious or social philosophy, 
but of these two features of the system—and one will not deny 
that they are the most important features—the author has given us 
an elaborate and really new treatment. Indeed, an objection which 
one might, perhaps, be disposed to raise against the volume is that 
it is over-elaborate. Its careful machinery of Introduction and 
Prologue, and Books (there are five of them) with their various nice 
subdivisions ; the unusual literary style, in which dwell the spirits 
of Pater and Carlyle (curious combination !); the long journeys the 
author takes beyond the boundaries of the subject described in the 


i title to collect material (the early Ionians, the Sophists, and Aris- 
totle) in some way related to his theme, give the reader the impres- 
e sion that he has to do here with a very elaborate and somewhat 


artificial production. The impression will not be dissipated when 
the reader reaches the end of the volume. It is, however, due to 
the book’s manner rather than its matter. Further, the author has 
I himself felt, as he says in his Zectori benevolo, what every reader 
must feel, that the title is not quite adequate to describe a volume 
whose business it is to investigate the religious instinct, the revolt 
of the individual against his environment, or the individual’s search 
| for “freedom and happiness, in a world not obviously calculated to 
ensure it.” It is a volume on the practical and religious elements 
L in Greek thought, with special reference to Roman Platonism. From 
this restricted standpoint the entire history of Greek philosophy from 
Heraclitus to the Neo-Platonists and the Alexandrian syncretism, is 
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passed in review. For sucha range of matter, the title is, to be sure, 
scarcely adequate, though one would find it very difficult to select a 
substitute. Mr. Bussell, however, is the better able to designate the 
prevailing philosophy in Rome during the Empire as Platonism, be- 
cause he appears to regard Stoicismand Platonism (p. vii) at this 
period as essentially identical. One will look in vain in the volume 
for a justification of this position. In the syncretism of Rome, both 
Stoicism and Platonism contributed important elements, but the two 
systems were nevertheless in themselves distinct, quite as much so 
as Plato and Aristotle, whom the Alexandrian eclectics could so 
distort by false interpretation as to make them the exponents of 
essentially the same philosophy. They emphasized resemblances 
and lost sight of essential differences. It is true that we see in 
the hymn of Cleanthes and the religiousness of Plato, in the Adyos 
omrepuatixds and the Platonic Idea, in the chief good as life in 
accordance with the divine in nature and the Platonic dpoiwors Ged, 
certain resemblances and affiliations between the two systems. On 
the other hand, the materialistic pantheism of the Stoic, and his 
conception of immanence as well as his sympathy with nature, is not 
to be reduced to harmony with the Platonic transcendentalism and 
hostility to the phenomenal world. Calvisius Taurus, a teacher in 
Athens during the reign of Antoninus Pius, and an opponent of 
Stoicism, devoted a treatise to the distinctions between the Stoical 
and Platonic systems. When in a given syncretism, the ethics of 
the Stoic and the cosmology or metaphysics of Plato are combined 
into a more or less harmonious whole, it is not to be understood that 
Stoicism as a system has thereby become Platonic, or that the con- 
verse of this is true. Atthe beginning of the third century, Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism as schools are almost extinct. Parts 
and fragments of doctrines from them, especially of ethical doctrines, 
have been embodied in the prevailing Eclecticism, but as current 
systematic philosophies they have ceased to be. Only Platonism and 
Aristotelianism survive, and even the latter appears to have but a 
frail existence. When the Roman eclectic stripped off the differential 
features of Stoicism, and with his attention directed chiefly towards 
the practical, with little critical faculty at best, it is easy to under- 
stand how he regarded the differences between the philosophies of 
the Stoa and the Academy as unessential. This, however, by no 
means makes them so, nor does it furnish a reason why Mr. Bussell 
should identify two systems which even in their late development 
are certainly distinct enough. 
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I have a further observation to make on the general character of Mr. 
Bussell’s work, which is more or less germane to what has just been 
said, viz., the lack of precise distinctions. Many of the chapters 
appear to hover in a mist of vague generalities. The writer does 
not appear to go straight at a plain and exact elucidation of his sub- 
ject, but gives us a kaleidoscopic succession of brilliant pictures that 
keep fading into one another and which somehow lack fixity. When 
one turns the last page, one feels: “This is certainly an unusually 
clever piece of writing, but the author has not written like a 
historian and has not given the reader plain, tangible statements of 
fact.” He has moved in a region of the constructive critic, but 
he has not always made his distinctions clear. However, another 
volume is to come, furnishing us with the historical background, the 
prose data, for these very ingenious generalizations; and when it 
appears we shall be better able to understand the present one. It 
will provide us with the historical premises for the present deduc- 
tions, and so with the means for justly estimating the correctness of 
the author’s conclusions. Meanwhile one is grateful for this skilful 
treatment of an exceptionally difficult subject, and awaits expectantly 
the further volume, whose character is to be that of erudition rather 
than construction. Only the French appear to have done much in this 
field; the works of Vacherot, Matter, Simon, and Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire seem to be due to the renaissance of Eclecticism in the early 
part of the century under the leadership and inspiration of Cousin. 

I wish now to note briefly certain more detailed and particular 
features in Mr. Bussell’s treatment of Roman Platonism. When 
the indemnity for the destruction of Oropus by the Athenians was 
to be arranged, Carneades (Academic), Critolaus (Peripatetic), and 
Diogenes (Stoic) were sent to Rome as an embassy to make nego- 
tiations for settlement. Thus, it is curious to relate, Stoicism and 
Platonism entered Rome at the same time, and the mission of these 
students of speculative truth was a purely practical one. The two 
systems shared the main influence in Rome ever after, and were 
not displaced even by Epicureanism, great as was the power of that 
system in certain educated quarters under the Empire; and further- 
more only those elements in these two systems which were of an 
ethical or practical nature, found any vital lodgment in the Roman 
character. In addition to these philosophies there came the contri- 
butions of the Jews, the Magi, the Gymnosophists, and the Egyptians 
to the rich and varied syncretism of Rome. What was lacking in 
creative activity was made up in erudition and in the learned exposi- 
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tion and adjustment of religions and philosophies from the Orient 
and Occident. Any reader who is even slightly acquainted with the 
intellectual conditions of this era will appreciate what an enormously 
difficult subject it is to handle, and how varied, confused, and almost 
exhaustless are the sources for the subject. Mr. Bussell’s work is 
of too general a nature to enable the reader to estimate how far he 
is at home in them. His main concern, as I have indicated above, 
is with religious and sociological problems — problems which loom 
large on the horizon of the present generation, as in the days of the 
Roman Empire. He is eager to know whether the solution offered 
by Christian doctrine and ethics is satisfactory and final, or whether 
it is to yield to some better substitute. He considers the study of 
the Imperial Age important, not to say indispensable, in estimating 
how far we are confronted by really new problems; for no reformer 
now-a-days should be without knowledge of the past, to know whether 
his remedy has been applied before, under what conditions, and with 
what success. Insight into the thought of the Empire gives us truth, 
not so much about things as about human nature, and “it is clear 
that such knowledge is far more valuable than the apprehension of 
absolute truth, even if this were possible” (p.5). The Imperial Age 
“is a miniature, a summary of all previous and perhaps all subse- 
quent times, and the various Protean forms of its reflectiveness de- 
serve study, no less than its unrivalled political constitution, —a 
constitution imitated with more or less clumsiness by the two Saxon 
nations in India and Germany,—‘ Unity in and above, but not 
destroying, Diversity’” (p. 4). There is no evidence of radical 
change in human nature or of abatement of interest in final prob- 
lems, and therefore the study of the Empire is of present import- 
ance. The significance of the Empire lies in its thorough examination 
of the fundamental topics of “ Freedom, Duty, Immortality, the Divine 
Nature, and the Purpose of the Cosmic Process.” Mr. Bussell agrees 
with Dr, Stirling that the importance of philosophy centres about these 
three ideas, God, Freedom, and Immortality. He thinks that great 
injustice has been done the intellectual status of the Empire by the 
stock phrases which historians and students have been wont to apply 
to it, setting down its civilization as ‘moribund,’ its philosophy as an 
‘amalgam of crude Eastern fables, Christian morality, and Hellenic 
ingenuity.’ Mr. Bussell’s disposition, on the other hand, is rather to 
idealize and overestimate it. He believes, however, and I have no 
doubt his belief is well founded, that we are coming to a better 
understanding and interpretation of the Imperial Age. As to the 
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social difficulties in this or any age, they are not to be solved by the 
extension of the franchise, or the bestowal of any species of political 
freedom. Happiness lies not this way. This will neither produce 
social equality nor guarantee a fair share in the goods of life. Mr. 
Bussell observes that the “question of starvation in the midst of 
plenty, the standing paradox of to-day,” was solved by the Roman 
Empire. 

Rome simply determined to feed its population without permitting 
this population to share in the responsibilities of government. We 
permit the people to share in the responsibilities of government, but 
do not guarantee to feed them. They have, however, shown their 
inability to feed themselves, and in so far are in a worse condition 
than in the Roman Empire, for what the people want is, after all, 
not freedom, but some tangible material advantage. This is all very 
well, and we have no contention about the fact of the people’s desire; 
but the difficulty is in finding the means to satisfy it, not that it exists 
or that it is of such or such a kind; and here neither Mr. Bussell nor 
the Roman Empire offer us any very solid assistance. Shall we 
have a slave population, and feed it, or a sovereign people, even 
though the sovereign sometimes hunger? The world has long out- 
grown the Roman solution of the problem, and a paternal despotism 
is not a method of government which could find acceptance in an 
age where the individual has come to so full a consciousness of his 
rights as in the present one. 

This paternal despotism of Rome, however, contributed essentially, 
so Mr. Bussell believes, to the development of philosophy in the 
Empire. He finds in the very perfection of the civil administration, 
of material welfare, and of social life in that age, the reason for the 
development of their religious and practical philosophy. It is a 
curious psychological law that the more our material wants are satis- 
fied, the less final we believe our condition to be; it is not posses- 
sion, but acquisition, that brings contentment. The moment man 
has everything he “can wish for, he either turns his attention to the 
spiritual world or expires in despair amid the surfeit of the present” 
(p. 15). The choice is between a religious philosophy, in which 
this world is regarded as not final, and pessimism. Under these 
conditions arose the Roman Platonism, which in time yielded to 
Christianity. The entire process is motivated by the individual’s 
pursuit of happiness and his constant revolt from an environment 
which does not appear to yield it. Our author is a most uncom- 
promising antagonist of altruism, and regards all conduct and activity 
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as unintelligible when divorced from individualism and motives of per- 
sonal interest. “It is useless, in defiance of facts, to talk idly about 
a law of universal duty, the beauty of self-forgetfulness, ‘life in 
and for the race,’ as an efficient substitute for the old religious 
motives : the spirit of egoism will summon all such sanctions into 
court, and examine coldly and critically the imposture upon which 
they rest, namely, the hypothesis that the world was made for the 
human race, and not for the individual man ” (p. 69). 

The reviewer wishes to call attention to the admirable and appre- 
ciative account of the services of Socrates to philosophy (pp. 85 s¢g.), 
in which Mr. Bussell rightly points out that the inductive method, 
or éraywyy, is but an insignificant part of the Socratic contributions 
to the history of thought. Among these are his transcendence of 
mere empiricism and utilitarianism, the emotional character of his 
thought, his modesty, his interpretation of his divine mission, his 
da:ponov, on which later philosophers fastened when they were seek- 
ing for a personal connection with the divine, the religious back- 
ground of his whole life and conversation, his interest in others 
(would Mr. Bussell regard this as an egozstic interest?), the germ of 
mysticism to be found in his regarding intellectual light as a celestial 
gift, and his conception of dialectic as a cathartic process, — all of 
them features vitally and essentially connected with the Socratic life 
and character, apart from which the influence of his philosophy can- 
not be understood. After all that has already been said, one will 
easily understand that Mr. Bussell regards the ws padsora duoa 
‘Eavre of the Zimaeus as the basal thought of the Platonic philos- 
ophy, in which is implied ‘God’s benevolent communication of him- 
self to free beings” (p. 106). He regards the Ideas, originally 
subjective notions, in this objective form as “Vital Powers in 
Nature,” and all of them subsumed under God or the Idea of the 
Good (¢.¢., Thought of the Creator, according to the Zimaeus). The 
‘one’ becomes ‘many’ for a beneficent purpose, and so the Idea of 
Good is the final cause in creation, and the Platonic metaphysics 
is thus given an ethical motive. It has become a “cult of goodness.” 
Indeed, Mr. Bussell looks upon the sum of the Platonic philosophy 
not as ‘“‘a philosophical conclusion at all, but the intrusion of a reli- 
gious conviction.” In the foregoing I have given expression to the 
general temper and spirit of the work. More detailed criticism can 
scarcely be made pending the appearance of the promised volume of 
analyses, dates, and historical minutiae. We. A Mises. 
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La logique de Hegel. Par GeorGes Professeur de philo- 
sophie au Lycée Luttanal. Paris, Germer Baillitre et Cie., 1897. 


All lovers of pure metaphysic will be delighted with this work of 
M. Noél. In France, as he points out, the only foreign thinker who 
has gained a solid footing is Kant, and the study of Kant must be 
complemented by a study of his immediate successors, of whom Hegel 
is the last and most significant. And of all Hegel’s works the Logis 
is the most important, as containing the whole substance of his teach- 
ing, though it is a great mistake to sever it from the rest of his phi- 
losophy. ‘The author therefore proposes to remove the preconceptions 
which prevent the metaphysic of Hegel from being properly under- 
stood, to give a statement of the entire contents of the Logik, to 
show its relation to the other parts of the Hegelian system, and to 
compare. it with the main currents of philosophical thought of our 
own day. The central part of the book is devoted to a careful re- 
statement of the Zeg&. It shows a first-hand acquaintance with the 
great work of Hegel, and may be safely commended as an invaluable 
aid in the study of the original. M. Noel's detailed presentation of 
the whole dialectical movement seems to me the clearest and most 
accurate yet given, and I should strongly recommend any one who 
is willing to undergo the labor of reading Hegel, instead of merely 
reading about him, to take M. Noél as a guide. Nothing is so 
pernicious as the prevalent habit of reading detached passages in a 
great author, or what is much worse, blindly accepting current esti- 
mates of his work. Every one of the masters in speculation, and 
Hegel above all, gains immeasurably in suggestiveness when he is 
studied at first hand. But this need not prevent the reader from 
availing himself of so competent a guide as M. Noél. It is obviously 
impossible here to summarize a_summary, but I may point out, as 
one evidence of our author’s insight, that he has not fallen into the 
unpardonable blunder of regarding the negative as absent from the 
later movement of the dialectic, instead of being, as it is, incorporated 
in it. In what follows of this brief notice I shall refer only to the 
more general contents of M. Noél’s book. 

The denial that any perception or conception contains in itself the 
mark of objectivity was the common assumption of modern philosophy 
prior to Kant, who advanced to the new position that objectivity, 
though it is not implied in isolated perceptions, is yet to be found in 
their connection into a systematic whole by means of conceptions. 
At the same time, as Kant regards this whole as true only for the 
human mind, knowledge is for him essentially relative. This view is 
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ultimately untenable, and it was therefore inevitable that Hegel 
should advance to absolute idealism, which maintains a universal 
relativity, —a relativity of known objects to one another and to the 
mind which thinks them. Such a universal relativity is intelligible 
only if all relative existences are absorbed in an ultimate unity which 
at once suppresses and affirms them. This unity is thought, and 
therefore thought and reality are at bottom indissolubly bound to 
each other. “The mind, in thinking itself, at the same time thinks 
the universe, and as relation, limit, necessity exist only for it, they 
have no reality but that which is conferred upon them by thought, 
which is therefore the absolute, the infinite freedom.” How is this 
double relativity to be proved? Inthe Phdnomenologie des Geistes 
Hegel sought to show that it is the inevitable consequence of the 
whole historical development of thought, but he subsequentl) gave a 
more rigorous and systematic treatment of the same theme, maintain- 
ing that, notwithstanding the apparent contingency of things and 
events, whatever is real is rational, and, notwithstanding the persistent 
opposition of circumstances to the highest aspirations of man, what 
ever is rational is real. All the greatest philosophers from Aristotle 
to Leibnitz have sought to show that the development of the Idea is 
adequate to the concrete content of experience, and Hegel is merely 
seeking to complete their work in a more thorough and systematic 
way. He does not attempt to override, but only to explain, the 
world of experience. It need hardly be said that, though Hegel 
starts from “pure being” in his dialectic, his ultimate principle is 
reason. Nor does he make any attempt to derive the concrete from 
the abstract, to show that the pure or logical idea produces nature or 
mind. “The Idea is the principle of all reality in the sense that all 
reality necessarily conforms to it.” But, if reason can thus posit 
itself as the supreme principle of unity, as the living centre of the 
universe, it must itself possess the unity which it confers upon every- 
thing else. Its own determinations or categories must form an 
organic system, or, more precisely, they must be phases of a single 
activity perfectly one and indivisible, and this is the absolute Idea. 
That it really is a unity of this kind is all that the Hegelian Logic 
seeks to establish. It is often said that the method of opposition 
and reconciliation in a higher unity involves a rejection of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. But in truth it is an expression of the con- 
tinuous effort of the mind to free itself from contradiction. What 
Hegel denies is that contradiction can in no sense be thought, 
whereas in truth we think it implicitly every time that we think an 
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abstract category without going beyond it. In making the transition 
from the abstract to the concrete, we do not advance from principle 
to consequence, but from consequence to principle. The last is 
really the first. Very little study of Hegel is needed to discover that 
the charge of deducing the concrete from the abstract is groundless. 
The synthesis is the unity of thesis and antithesis, but a unity which 
preéxists in its elements and in a sense contains more than they. 
Hence the dialectic is not a ‘deduction’ in the ordinary sense: we 
may, if we must use common terminology, call it an analysis which 
necessarily takes the form of a synthesis. 

Passing over the second, third, and fourth chapters, which give an 
analysis of the whole of Hegel’s Zogik, we come to a most interesting 
and instructive discussion of the relation of Logic to the philosophy 
of nature and of mind. Logic contains in germ the whole system, 
but only the germ ; hence as a whole it bears a relation to the extra- 
logical similar to that which each category bears to the one which 
follows it : in other words, it is a phase of the Idea, of which nature 
and mind are the further phases. To employ Hegel’s own termi- 
nology, the Idea is in its totality a syllogism, the three terms of 
which are Logic, Nature, and Mind, — Nature being the middle term 
which unites the two extremes. Hence the logical Idea must negate 
itself and pass into its contrary. What does Hegel mean by this 
transition? Has he, as Schelling declared, merely concealed the 
complete rupture of the dialectical chain by unmeaning metaphors? 
Our author seeks to show that the transition is real. The problem 
which Hegel has to solve is virtually to explain the creation of the 
world. He cannot accept either the view of arbitrary creation or of 
the eternal and independent existence of the world: his doctrine is 
that nature is dependent and created, but dependent upon mind and 
created by mind. Nevertheless, nature is mind which has not as 
yet reached the stage of rationality, but which is essential as a means 
of transition to that stage. Mind can only reach the fulness of self- 
comprehension by going out of itself and manifesting itself as Nature. 
Thus Nature is the particularization of the logical Idea, as Mind is 
the individual which is the final synthesis of both; in other words, 
while Nature is in a sense the negation of the Idea, it is a negation 
in the Idea and posited by the Idea; and the Idea, as absolute 
thought, remains conscious of this relativity. The absolute unity 
is therefore mind ; and only in mind, and more particularly in the 
highest sphere of mind, does the Idea attain to complete self-con- 
sciousness. If itis objected that a philosophy of nature is absurd in 
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an idealistic system, in which nature is absorbed in mind, the answer 
is that true reality can be reached only by passing through all the 
stages necessary to reveal its real character, and that the opposition 
of nature to mind is one of these stages. Thus realism has its rela- 
tive truth, and indeed we must be realistic before we can become 
truly idealistic. Though apparently abandoned by the Idea, nature 
yet contains the Idea in itself, and its development just consists in 
its return to the Idea. Hence it rises first to life and then to mind, 
and finally in philosophy becomes completely self-conscious. 

Despite their superficial resemblances, Hegel and Spinoza are 
entirely different. The geometrical method is inconsistent with the 
dialectical ; it is opposed to all finality, or moral necessity, and hence 
thought and consciousness are in Spinoza superfluous. Eleaticism is 
logically the last word of Spinozism. Thus the idea of evolution, 
which is so characteristic of Hegelianism, has no meaning for 
Spinoza. The God of Hegel is pure thought : he creates the world 
in thinking it, and in a sense creates himself; in Spinoza the divine 
thought creates nothing. For Spinoza that only is rational which 
directly excludes all contradiction; for Hegel contradiction is an 
element inherent in the nature of reason itself. It may be said, 
however, that at least the philosophy of Hegel agrees with that of 
Spinoza in being pantheistic. The God of Hegel, as it may be put, is 
in nature and humanity, but not in himself. This is an imperfect 
conception of Hegel’s doctrine. Like Aristotle he explains the im- 

perfect by the perfect ; unlike him he makes the imperfect a phase 
of absolute perfection. But in the latter, this phase is eternally 
transcended, and thus the God of Hegel is at once immanent and 
transcendent. He incarnates himself in humanity without losing his 
absolute personality, without ceasing to be the eternal reason superior 
to time and space. To reduce the God of Hegel to an unrealized 
ideal is to forget that the dialectic, according to its express and 
repeated declarations, cannot stop at the category of the 7s-fo-be 
(sollen). 

Our space will not allow us to do more than refer to the last two 
chapters, in which Hegelianism is compared with Positivism and 
Neo-Kantianism, but enough has been said to indicate the general 
point of view of the author. The problems raised by Hegel are of 
perennial interest, and M. Noél has laid us under a distinct obligation 
in presenting so clear and reasonable a view of the dialectic, in its 
relation to the other parts of the system. It would be easy to find 
fault with some of his interpretations; I prefer to direct the reader to 
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the contents of a work which he will find replete with interest, and 
bearing on every page the marks of wide reading and conscientious 


reflection. Joun Watson. 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Joun THEODORE MERz. Vol. I, Introduction to Scientific 
Thought, Part I. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1896. — pp. xiv, 458. 


This is the first instalment of an extensive work in which the 
author proposes to treat of the scientific, philosophical, and religious 
thought of this century. The present volume contains the general 
introduction to the whole work (pp. 1-85), and the first half of the 
history of scientific thinking. This part of the history will be com- 
pleted in the second volume. 

“The object of the work,” the author tells us in his preface, * is 
philosophical in the sense now accepted by many and divergent 
schools— ze. it desires to contribute something towards a unifica- 
tion of thought.” “The possession of a map showing the many 
lines of thought which our age has cultivated seemed to me the first 
requisite, the basis from which a more complete unification would 
have to start.” Mr. Merz refuses to attempt to define ‘thought’, 
feeling that any definition would involve inevitable controversies 
which would be embarrassing and confusing. “In general it will be 
enough to notice that thought does not mean merely defined, clear, 
methodical thought, but likewise the great region of desire, impulse, 
feeling, and imagination, all of which play, we must admit, a great 
part in the inner life of the soul as well as in that of the outer world” 
(p. 5). Although the author wisely abstains from encumbering his 
work with any logical or metaphysical discussions, he never loses 
sight of the fact that the various events which he has to describe are 
the products of thought, and derive their interest and significance 
from their organic connection with the growth of intelligence. “Of 
every change in nature or human life we can ask: What has been 
its result in the world of thought? What gain or loss, what progress, 
has it worked in the minds of men, of us the beholders? . . . And 
of every change in human affairs we can ask this further question : 
What part has thought, the inner life, played in this change? These 
two questions mark the task of the historian of thought” (p. 4). 

Mr. Merz has recognized that it is impossible for any one man to 
gain a first-hand acquaintance with all that thought has done during 
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this century in the various countries of the civilized world, and to 
justly estimate the significance of its achievements in every case. 
He has, therefore, limited his subject to a history of the thought of 
France, Germany, and England, during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century. This limitation still leaves a subject of vast dimen- 
sions, the central portion of European thought. 

At the beginning of the century, or even fifty years ago, one could 
not speak of European thought in the sense in which we use that 
term to-day. Science, down to the middle of the present century, had 
a national rather than an international character. For this reason, 
Mr. Merz has found it necessary to treat in separate chapters of the 
early developments of the scientific spirit in the three countries with 
which he is concerned. The various intellectual influences which 
were at work in France, Germany, and England, are very clearly 
traced in these chapters, which furnish as well a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of scientific discoveries and scientific methods. 
The following quotations are taken from the author’s comparison of 
the work of the three nations: “France was the country in which 
the modern scientific methods of measurements, calculation, and 
classification, were first practised on a large scale, reduced to a 
system, and employed for the investigation of the whole of nature. 
The Academy of the Sciences, together with the High Schools of 
Science, the Natural History collections, and Medical Institutions, 
all in close connection, furnished an organization of the highest in- 
telligences of the nation, by which a systematic exploration of the 


heavens and the earth . . . could be undertaken. ... It was in 
France also that the discoveries of the laboratory were first applied so 
as to contribute to the revolution of the arts and industries. . . . What 


might at times have been wanting in French science, historical com- 
pleteness and philosophical criticism, was added in Germany. Ger- 
many has, in the course of this century, not only become the country 
where the most faithful and exhaustive record is kept of the scientific 
labors of the whole world, but it has also become the country where 
mainly those problems have been attacked which lie on the border- 
land of natural science and philosophy, the problems of life and 
consciousness. Modern physiology, especially psycho-physics, is 
claimed as essentially a German science. In England, individual, 
as opposed to corporate effort, has been rewarded by a succession of 
brilliant discoveries. . .. Forthe want of organizations of research 
and teaching, such as other countries possessed, these ideas of Eng- 
lish thinkers have frequently lain dormant or been elaborated by 
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foreign talent. ... The largest number of works, perfect in form 
and substance, classical for all time, belongs probably to France ; 
the greatest bulk of scientific work probably to Germany ; but of the 
new ideas which during this century have fructified science, the larger 
share probably belongs to England” (pp. 298-301). 

In the two remaining chapters of the volume, Mr. Merz discusses 
respectively the astronomical and the atomic view of nature. By the 
former is meant that view of the world which rests upon, and seeks 
everywhere to apply, the formula of gravitation propounded by 
Newton ; and by the latter the theory which forms the foundation of 
chemistry and which is usually associated with the name of Dalton. 
Both of these views, as well as many other ideas which mark the 
progress of scientific thought in this century, were familiar to the 
philosophers of Greece and Rome. But in the minds of the ancient 
thinkers these ideas were merely vague and obscure notions, unveri- 
fiable hypotheses of which no real use could be made. Hence they 
lay dormant for centuries. “In every case the awakening touch has 
been the mathematical spirit, the attempt to count, to measure, and 
to calculate... . It is the geometrical figure, the dry algebraical 
formula, which transforms the vague reasoning of the philosopher into 
a tangible and manageable conception” (p. 314). It is only when 
thus supplemented that an hypothesis is capable of being employed 
as a principle of real explanation in science. Itis verification which 
constitutes an hypothesis scientific, and exact verification is only 
obtainable through the application of mathematical calculation and 
deduction. “ Descartes, and after him Malebranche, filled space with 
vortices which were to explain the constitution of matter, and the 
movements of its parts ; but the notion was abandoned and ridiculed 
till Helmholtz and Thomson approached the subject with mathe- 
matical analysis and calculated the properties of vortex motion” 
(p. 313): 

Mr. Merz’s work is written, as has already been stated, from a 
philosophical point of view ; and this volume can scarcely fail to prove 
of service to any one interested in the development of thought. The 
very copious footnotes appended to almost every page are at first 
rather distracting, but they may perhaps be neglected on a first read- 
ing of the volume. In themselves, these notes contain a vast amount 
of information and important references for further study. They 
also show how painstaking has been the author’s investigation, and 
upon what a solid basis of fact his conclusions rest. The style of 
the book is clear, interesting, and in some passages eloquent and 
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fascinating. It is because of these qualities that I have advised 
reading continuously through the text, and returning later to a study 
of the notes. ‘ 

The remaining volumes of Mr. Merz’s work will be awaited with 
much interest. If we may judge from the volume before us, we 
should say that when completed the work will occupy the place at the 
end of the century which Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences have held for the last fifty 
years. For, like Whewell, Mr. Merz is convinced that the best 
method of becoming acquainted with the nature of knowledge is by 
an examination of the structure and methods of the sciences. And 
it must be remembered that there is to-day a much greater amount of 
data upon which to build a doctrine of knowledge than at the time 
when Whewell wrote his history. During the last forty years, thought 
has accomplished more in the field of the inductive sciences than at 
any previous time in the history of the race. And it is only reason- 
able to suppose that by an examination of these new achievements, 
these new thought-products, there is much to be learned regarding 
the nature and structure of intelligence itself. It is not the business 
of philosophy to create truth by any @ friori process, but to bring to 
consciousness the principles which thought employs in solving the 
problems which the world presents to it. As Hegel has said, it is 
not until the shades of evening fall that the bird of Minerva begins 


its flight. J. E. Cretcuron. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


LOGICAL. 


Ueber die Scheidung von grammatischem, legischem und psychologischem 
Subject resp. Prddicat. A. ULarty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., III, 2, pp. 174-190. 


The distinctions which the author makes in this article are based upon 
his conception of the nature of judgment. Judgment, he says, is something 
more than a union of subject-idea and predicate-idea ; it contains also a 
consciousness of an objectivity corresponding to the subjective union of our 
representations. This consciousness cannot be resolved into ideas ( Vorste/- 
dungen). Moreover, it is fundamentally different from feeling and desire. — 
The most primitive judgments are existential, and cannot be @xplained as a 
connection of two concepts. Some apparently categorical judgments are 
also existential, ¢.g., ‘A color is not a tone.’ There are others, however, 
which cannot be expressed by an existential formula, as, ‘This tree is 
blooming.’ What we have here, as Brentano has shown, is really a ‘double 
judgment.’ ‘This tree’ is itself an Anerkennung, on the basis of which a 
second judgment is made. — The /ogica/ subject and predicate are syntheses 
which represent a previous Anerkennung. The term ‘psychological’ 
subject or predicate may be applied to certain syntheses which resemble 
these in some respects. Examples are ‘ black-winged,’ ‘an unwise man.’ 
The basis of such a synthesis may be regarded as the subject, and the 
accessory part as the predicate. When we speak of the grammatical 
subject and predicate, we are transferring to the linguistic expression names 
which really belong to thought elements. — We may have a logical subject 
without a grammatical one, but not a grammatical subject without a logical 
one. When we seem to have a grammatical subject or predicate without a 
logical one, it is really only an affarent subject or predicate. Examples of 
this are such expressions as ‘ Away with him!’ ‘ Hats off!’ The resem- 
blance between these expressions and the primitive categorical statement is 
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only external. To say, as many do, that we have in such cases a real predi- 
cative connection, is to commit a serious error. Questions and commands 
are not judgments, but expressions of “ phenomena of interest” ; and where 
we have no judgment we cannot have subject and predicate proper. 

ELLEN B. TALsot. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psychologie du Socialisme. G. Le Bon. Rev. Ph., XXI, 12, pp. 
586-612. 


This article in part furnishes the forecast of a complete work on the 
subject of socialism, soon to appear, and is written from the standpoint 
adopted in two preceding works: Les lois psychologiques de l’evolution 
des peuples and Psychologie des foules. Socialism is, according to the 
author, a collective term denoting a body of aspirations, needs, beliefs, 
ideas, and reforms, which press for investigation upon the minds of to-day. 
Civilizations are dominated by a small number of concepts which, if they 
lose their force, occasion radical changes or the complete overthrow of 
existing society. The three most influential factors determining social 
evolution are the political, economic, and psychological ; and these exert 
simultaneous, but often contradictory, influences. In order duly to estimate 
the strength of socialism, we must consider it in its psychological phase 
as a belief; and the history of all beliefs shows them to be independent 
of the truth or error which they may contain. Philosophically, socialism 
appears as collectivism, the reversion to a former state of society, and 
antagonistic to the individualism which, in freeing man, reduced society to 
an agglomeration of individuals without cohesion or bond. Corporation 
and caste, although destroyed, inevitably rise again, for the weaker indi- 
viduals, unable to support isolation, must have something to lean upon, 
however much it may oppress them. The strong mean by ‘socialism’ an 
exaggerated form of individualism, while the weak desire a state which will 
absorb all — an impersonal but absolute monarchy. Beside the destructive 
influences of these antagonistic forces — individualism and collectivism — 
there is to-day the increasing antagonism between class and class, indiffer- 
ence on the part of those to whom belong wealth and exclusive culture, 
hatred and envy in the lower strata of society, pessimism among the thinkers. 
Religion, which hitherto has alone been able to transform individual egoism 
into collective egoism, is on the point of decay. But because of this, social- 
ism in the guise of religion has less to struggle against. The psychological 
study of the growth of beliefs shows that man is guided in life by two 
classes of concepts : (1) ancestral, or concepts of the feelings or sentiments ; 
(2) acquired, or intellectual concepts. The former, which represent the 
accumulated heritage of the past, are the deepest influences, and the latter 
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do not gain predominance until other atavistic influences weaken the power 
of the first. Man’s deepest life seems founded upon unreason, and in the 
present age especially, when conditions of life and modes of living are so 
various, it appears that we can arrive at no collective ideas which will insure 
the progress of society toward a desired goal. The new socialistic beliefs 
must therefore engraft themselves upon the old, and this is made easier by 
the general decline of interest in past religious beliefs. But religions have 
usually derived much of their power over men from their promises of a 
future life of happiness. The heaven of the socialist is presumably to be 
realized on earth, but economic and psychological laws forbid this consum- 
mation. In short, the Utopia, which is the apotheosis of modern socialistic 
fanaticism, cannot come to pass; and though society can do little to retard 
the progress of socialism, it is in its nature ephemeral, and destined merely 
to prepare the way for other beliefs and some future state of society. 


CARL V. TOWER. 


Die Krisis in der Psychologie. BR. Witty. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, 

PP- 79-96. 

The alarming feature of the present stage of psychological development 
is the fact that many investigators — even among those who profess to re- 
gard psychology as a purely empirical science —are still bound by “the 
fetters of speculation.” It is not true that one may hold any philosophical 
theory whatever and still treat psychology as a purely empirical science. 
The only metaphysical theory for the psychologist is that which “ admits 
nothing but pure experience.” This is the first of a series of articles on the 
“crisis.” In the discussion before us, the author tries to show that the 
whole tone of Wundt’s article Ueber die Definition der Psychologie is that 
of a spiritualistic philosophy. Wundt fails in his attempt to distinguish 
between psychology and natural science. To say that the former is an- 
schaulich and the latter abstraktbegrifiich is but to call attention to a 
difference in degree. Further, when he claims that natural science invokes 
the aid of hypothetical concepts, he seems to forget that he uses such con- 
cepts in his own psychology. Wundt’s three chief arguments against the 
physiological tendencies of psychology are severely criticised. (1) He says 
that we must not talk of the “functional relations ” between physical and 
psychical values, “ because these relations are unendlich vieldeutig.” But 
surely there is a similar Vieldeutigkeit in every part of experience. (2) 
He claims that the Wert. und Zweckbestimmungen are preéminently psy- 
chical, and thus fall outside the method of natural science. If, however, 
as he admits, there seems to be a general functional relation in certain 
simple cases, why may we not hope to analyze the complex cases into simple 
ones, and thus to apply the physiological method indirectly to Wert. und 
Zweckbestimmungen ? (3) Wundt maintains the “ incomparability” of the 
physical and the psychical, and the consequent absurdity of trying to de- 
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duce one from the other. This objection rests upon a “ conceptual ontology”; 
the logical incomparability does not overthrow the fact of the actual 
‘“‘inseparability of the fundamental elements of experience.” In all these 
arguments we see the influence of a spiritualistic metaphysics. The same 
thing is true of Wundt’s doctrine of the experiencing subject. He de- 
scribes this subject as pure activity ; but what he gives us is a spiritual 
substance instead of a material one. Exien B. Tauaor. 


Variety of Extent, Degree, and Unity in Self-Consciousness. SOPHIE 
BRYANT. Mind, No. 21, pp. 71-89. 


The problems approached in this article are : (1) What is it that I know 
as myself? (2) What variations in human nature are due to variations in 
the extent, degree, and unity of self-consciousness ?— The essence of self- 
consciousness is feeling. From early states of consciousness in which both 
are nascent and undistinguished “ knowledge and feeling emerge together, 
and the feeling is the qualification of the subject, in which qualification it 
comes to consciousness as ‘self.’"’ Full consciousness always has this 
duality ; an undercurrent of feeling flowing behind the objective conscious- 
ness which is the normal field of perception and thought. My ‘self’ is to 
me a connected and unitary series of feelings. These feelings at any 
moment are felt as a part of the feeling of my whole life. The fact that 
during periods of strong emotion scraps of my life-history come rushing 
upon me, is due to a subjective process of association. The only element 
that these stray ideas have in common with each other, and with the 
present, is their common ground of feeling-tone. They represent periods 
in which I have felt much, periods in which the ‘I-ness’ of conscious- 
ness has been strong, in which / have been deeply interested. No law of 
association of ideas is able to explain this connection; it must be referred 
to the unitariness of feeling which underlies consciousness of myse/f. 
By unity of self-consciousness is meant the continuity and unity of the 
dominant feeling-tone which runs through life. The character represent- 
ing the completest unity is the ‘constant’ character, one in which an en- 
forced change of feeling causes a severe shock, sometimes a heartbreak. 
If, on the other hand, self-consciousness is loose and unintegrated, the 
“old self” may easily be left behind, and a new fundamental emotional 
tone adopted. Degree of self-consciousness means greater or less vivid- 
ness of emotions. Some people are almost incapable of emotional reaction, 
while others possess great sensibility. xen? of self-consciousness refers 
to its influence on the whole mental movement. It means a greater or 
less degree of unity of the ‘instinctive’ and ‘rational’ selves. Full con- 
sciousness of self— full self-knowledge —implies a conscious balancing 
of impulses, and the practical wisdom which has become formulated in 
rules of conduct. The ‘self-conscious’ individual considers the instincts 
which move him, and knows how far to incorporate them into principles of 
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action, and how far to subordinate them to practical wisdom. A lack of 
self-consciousness implies a dual nature in which instinct and reason are 
distinct wholes under no unitary governing principle. Self-consciousness 
extends over the ‘moral self’ more fully than over the ‘intellectual 
self,’ because the former is more intimately associated with feeling. 


I. M. BENTLEY. 


An Attempt at a Psychology of Instinct. Avice J. Hamu. Mind. | 
No. 21, pp. 59-70. 1 


There is a psychology, as well as a biology and a physiology, of instinct. 
The respective standpoints from which these three sciences properly regard 
instinct have been confused. The biologist investigates the origin and 
development of instincts in the race-history of any order of animals; the 
physiologist studies the structural and functional basis of instinctive action 
in the individual. It remains for the psychologist to explicate the nature 
of instinct in so far as it is a mental process. — Writers on psychology 
have differed widely in their description of instinct. A survey of the litera- 
ture on the subject, however, suggests five principal and much debated 
questions in reference to instinct. They are as follows: (1) Is instinct a 
conscious process? (2) What is the relation of external and organic stimu- 
lus to instinct? (3) What is the relation of instinct to intellect? (4) To 
feeling and emotion? (5) To impulse? The writer gives the views of 
numerous authorities and discusses their points of agreement and differ- 
ence. The following answers to the questions proposed seem to be valid. 
There is a conscious element in instinct in which ideas are present either 
as perception of external objects or of organic stimulus, or as perception of 
movements connected therewith. Intelligence is found in instinct only in 
the narrow sense of simple association of ideas. Instincts are directed 
toward an end of which the organism is unconscious. They are more 
complex than reflexes, and are less unequivocally correlated with stimulus. 
There is an active element in instinct, either as original and voluntary 
action, or as a motor discharge. The active element is more prominent 
and unmistakable than the ideational. There is included an affective 
element either in the form of mere pleasure and pain, or as emotion, in the 
higher animals. —“ For the psychologist instinct is a conscious complex 
in which the perceptual elements are more or less obscured by the strong 
affective tone of the mental state, and by the impulse to activities which 
the animal performs without consciousness of their end, and by means of 
a mechanism provided by its physical organization.” This result is in 
substantial agreement with Wundt's treatment of instinct, which is found | 
to be the most thorough and complete discussion of the subject from the 


psychologist’s standpoint. I. M. BeNTLey. 
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The Knower in Psychology. G.S. FULLERTON. Am. J. Ps., IV, 1, 
pp. 1-26. 


This article deals with “ the psychological problem of the knower and the 
known.” The distinction between subject and object has, from the begin- 
ning, been drawn in the history of philosophy, more or less clearly. In Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Berkeley, we find the self which perceives and 
the self which is perceived. Hume casts everything out of his psychology 
but the complex of mental phenomena which we may now call the empirical 
self. To Kant we owe the distinction between the noumenal and the phenom- 
enal self. The former he “ condemns to outer darkness,” but the oneness 
of consciousness he ascribes to a unifying activity in consciousness. Pro- 
fessors T. H. Green, Dewey, and Baldwin must be classed as descendants 
of Kant, for they assume in experience a principle of synthetic unity which 
is not to be confounded with any element of experience, and which knits the 
manifold of sense into an organic whole. Professors Héffding and Murray, 
perhaps John Stuart Mill, and possibly even Professor James, must be 
ranked in the same category. Professor Ladd is “ gravitating with reluc- 
tance” toward “a plain and unvarnished empirical psychology.” _Pro- 
fessors Wundt, Kiilpe, Ziehen, and Titchener are descendants of Hume, for 
they “ have abandoned the traditional soul of the history of philosophy, and 
have replaced it by no hypostatized unitary activity in consciousness or ex- 
perience, but regard it as the whole task of the psychologist to study the 
content of consciousness in the broad and reasonable sense of the word 
‘content.’” The writer believes that this position is the right one. It 
is only through a misconception that the problem of knower and known 
exists in psychology. For the child, the self is the body which sees, hears, 
and feels itself and other things. It is a short step from the materialism 
of the infant to the animism of the savage, in which the soul is the duplicate 
of the body, and knows and acts as an object among objects. The abstract 
and unmeaning soul of the history of philosophy is a survival from a more 
concrete past. “In the successive transmutations through which it has 
passed, almost all reference to the primary experience, out of which the 
notion of the soul or self as knower and doer took its rise, has been lost.” 
That which has been said does not militate against the existence of the soul 
after death. “It was pointed out by Mill long ago that if it is possible for 
‘a string of feelings’ to have a continued existence in this life, there is no 
a priori objection to its having such an existence in another.” 

ELeaANnor A. M. GAMBLE. 


La timidité : étude psychologigque. L. DuGas. Rev. Ph., XXI, 12, pp. 
561-585. 
Timidity is allied to fear, but should be distinguished from it, for the 
former relates to persons, the latter to things. Physiology furnishes us with 
the basis of a theory of timidity, but it must be supplemented by psychology. 
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In all cases it manifests itself as a total or partial ‘ stupidity,’ of which an 
occasional cause is the presence of other persons, before whom the one 
afflicted with timidity experiences a total or partial paralysis of the volitional 
or cognitive functions, or a disturbance of the affective nature. Certain of 
the phenomena to which it gives rise are fear of a crowd, stage fright, etc. 
These are akin to ‘ fascination,’ fear of an abyss, or agoraphobia, and appear 
to be wholly of a physiological character. But timidity also displays itself 
as an ‘awkwardness,’ due to a momentary annihilation of the will, or a 
total or partial inhibition of its acts. The timid person experiences an 
inability to take his part in a conversation, or even to avoid a display of 
awkwardness in all his movements. But timidity may also be due to a 
temporary absence, or at least partial lack, of codrdination of the idea- 
tional centres. A person so afflicted seems incapable of concentrating 
the attention, if others are present, and the cognitive faculty is for the 
time weakened ; or he is unable to effect proper intellectual adaptation, 
and is a prey to chaotic or confused images. Thus he is unable to ex- 
press his ideas and remains silent, or he talks much but without point. — 
In ‘ affective stupidity,’ the emotions seem to be chiefly concerned. As an 
example of the extreme type, Amiel has perfectly described the state of 
mind of a man seized with vertigo. In ‘ partial affective stupidity,’ there is 
an inability to choose between diverse courses of action, dictated by con- 
flicting emotions ; and one speaks or acts in a manner contrary to his deeper 
convictions. In all cases timidity implies stupidity. Yet it is not mere 
stupidity, but stupidity of which the subject is conscious, and by reason 
of which he suffers. It is auto-suggestive, and, as organized, is realized 
and developed in the imagination of the victim of this morbid conscious- 
ness, though as elementary it is spontaneous. The primary cause of stu- 
pidity is lack of sympathy, a failure to comprehend sufficiently for the 
fulfilment of the practical exigencies of life the motives, thoughts, and 
emotions of others. Perhaps, by reason of having desired a more intimate 
relationship with his fellow-men than is practicable, the timid person pos- 
sesses an ideal of sympathy which tends rather to further develop than to 
remedy this defective side of his nature. He is consequently thrown back 
upon himself, and becomes subjective and idealistic. C,., y, TowsER. 


ETHICAL. 


Law and Nature in Greek Ethics. Youn Burnet. Int. J. E., VII, 
3, pp- 328-334. 


I. The early cosmologists gave the name ¢vors to that primary substance 
for which they were all in search. Their question in regard to the element 
or elements to which things can be reduced, was always the same, although 
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the answers varied greatly. This primary element was corporeal, and thus 
ultimate reality and the world of common experience were the same in kind. 
This fact made comparison inevitable, and as the former became more 
remote, the latter became more unreal. Parmenides widened the breach 
by making the real an absolute One, a corporeal ‘thing in itself,’ which 
reduces the world of experience to a fiction and an unreality. The Atom- 
ists split this One into atoms, thus making the disparity greater. II. When 
the ethical problem was raised, it also took the form of a search for @vovs. 
The new speculation likewise was soon forced to deny the validity of ordi- 
nary morality, because the underlying principle it sought was of one kind 
with the facts it was meant to explain. III. The word used to denote the 
existing code of morality was vouos, which originally meant ‘use,’ but 
covers also what we call ‘law.’ Demokritos used this word metaphorically 
to express the unreal character of our every-day knowledge. In making his 
distinction between ‘ bastard’ and ‘ true-born’ knowledge, he assigned what 
we call the ‘secondary qualities of matter’ to the province of Use, and this 
gives the key to the whole theory of Law and Nature. As the beginnings 
of applied natural science had raised the problem of the world, so did 
practical legislation raise the problem of ethics. Previously, customary 
laws had been regarded as fundamental or even divine, but a law framed by 
a known lawgiver was clearly ‘ made,’ and therefore, from the point of view 
of vers, artificial and arbitrary. This attitude is indicated by the use of 
the word @éors in much the same sense as vouos. As the word may mean 
either the giving or the adoption of laws, it contains the germ not only of 
the theory of an original legislator, but also of the Social Contract theory. 
When knowledge of the diversity of customs spread, men’s suspicion of 
the arbitrariness of all moral judgments was confirmed. IV. Thus may be 
seen a close parallelism between the cosmological and the ethical problem 
of the fifth century B.c. In comparison with the ultimate @vors of things 
and an abstract ideal of right, the every-day world and ordinary morality 
were felt to be unreal. In both cases the error came from the same source, 
in that the underlying reality of both was sought 7” fart materia. The 
opposition was inevitable in the beginnings of philosophy, but it is an 
anachronism now, which nevertheless lives on in theories which would 
reduce the world to the interaction of vibrations, and society to a com- 
promise of natural rights.’ Atzanr Levevar. 


Duty. Henry Sturt. Int. J. E. VII, 3, pp. 334-345- 


This paper attempts to explain the origin of the sentiment of duty. To 
feel a duty implies three things : (1) that a service is claimed from us; (2) 
that we feel the force of the claim ; (3) that a certain effort is necessary to 
perform the service. The various duties fall into two groups, ‘ personal’ 
and ‘impersonal.’ The essential feature in personal duty is a recognition 
of, and devotion to, a higher personality. The superior man, by his mere 
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superiority, imposes on us a claim to serve him; and it is our duty to respond 
thereto. According as the superiority is worthier, so its claim is more 
stringent. The semi-personal forms of duty — whose object is a society or 
an institution — possess the same essential characteristics. In impersonal 
duty, we touch upon the central fact of ethical experience, where a moral 
agent acts in accordance with his moral ideal. Here we feel the claim of 
impersonal excellence. In fact, all duty is a kind of homage or devotion to 
excellence, whether actual in the external world, or ideal and created by the 
mind. This appreciation cannot in any proper sense be explained, but we 
can understand how fundamental it is by seeing its kinship to self-preserva- 
tion and race-preservation. But the effort towards perfection cannot be 
‘reduced’ to a mode of the struggle for existence. The historical method 
is a valuable help to explanation, but it is not an explanation by itself. The 
last aspect of duty is its effort and strain. Duty is essentially the service 
of an imperfect nature. Sometimes, however, we pass beyond constraint 
into the freedom of love unattended by sacrifice, and thus transcend the 
sphere of duty. These moments of freedom, though rare and quickly 
gone, still give us a vague anticipation of a more perfect state, where Duty 


vanishes in Love. Larever 


Moral Life of the Early Romans. FRANK GRANGER. Int. J. E., VII, 

3, pp. 281-301. 

As compared with Greece, Rome has contributed to the content of our 
practical life rather than to its form, as systems of ethics prove. The 
Roman spirit still lives in our institutions and laws, both political and 
ecclesiastical. After the war with Hannibal, Rome was compelled to draw 
on the rural districts for wisdom, patriotism, frugality, and courage. The 
primitive life of the Romans was discernible in the reforms and religious 
ceremonies of Augustus, but could scarcely be recognized in the Stoicism of 
Marcus Aurelius, and was given new meaning in Christianity. Every act 
of the Roman was closely connected with his religion. If he departed from 
the custom of his ancestors, in whose memory he lived, his action was dis- 
approved by the other members of the community. Family life was self- 
reverent and self-controlled, but the husband used the license accorded him 
by all slaveholding nations. Paternal authority and the even tenor of civil 
life braced the will, and the dissoluteness of Rome only made its appearance 
at a late date. Frugality was pushed to avarice. The debtor was made a 
slave, and at the caprice of his master crucified. Assassination was recog- 
nized as a party weapon. Citizenship was guarded against extension, and 
the stranger treated as an enemy. The senate was the bulwark of freedom, 
and potent in bringing the whole world under the rule of Rome. Scrupulous 
in his own conduct, the Roman was exacting in regard to others. Living 
by rule, he did not apply his principles to new spheres of conduct. Only 
power and wealth were objects of his respect. He lacked ideals, and it was 
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only by means of the quickening power of Greek ideas that he was enabled 
to adapt himself to rule the world. 
Mary G. ALLEN. 


The Conformity to Natural Law of Social Phenomena. S.N.BALHAKOF. 

Voprosj, No. 35, pp. 575-612. 

Economic Materialism and the Conformity to Natural Law of Social 

Phenomena. N.J. KAREJEF. Voprosy, No. 36, pp. 107-120. 
Freedom and Historical Necessity. P. B. StRuve. Voprosy, No. 36, 

pp- 120-139. 

All of these papers disuss the question of the relation between the free 
human will and the necessary laws of the development of human society. 
The discussion was suggested by the theory of R. Stammler, who in his 
paper Wirtschaft und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtsauffas- 
sung undertakes to change the evolutionary doctrine of Karl Marx by 
introducing the notion of free will of the critical philosophy. According 
to the opinion of Stammler we think about the sensory objects of our 
experience according to the laws of causality, the result of which is the idea 
of a necessary order of things. But since we are able to think not only 
about what zs, but also about what should de, the last way of thinking is 
governed by the law of purpose or finality ; and this leaves the field free to 
the human will, which forms the ideals of life to be attained. — Balhakof 
adopts the materialistic conception of historical evolution as formulated by 
Marx, and objects to the gnoseological dualism of the practical and the 
theoretic intellects as having proved unsatisfactory even to Kant himself, 
who finally gave the supremacy to the practical intellect. For the writer 
everything in human social development springs from the material conditions 
of life. Every kind of phenomena of human life, as well in the past as in 
the present, has to be considered under the law of causality. — Karejef 
objects to Balhakof’s reduction of all sociological laws to the laws of 
economic life. Beside the latter, there exist other laws of a sociological, 
biologieal, and psychological nature, which explain phenomena that cannot 
be considered as depending upon the economic conditions of society. For 
example, the laws of a country are based, not upon the material conditions 
of life, but upon the ethics. Teleology cannot possibly be excluded from 
the notion of social life. The materialists themselves have a certain social 
ideal. — Struve, apparently a follower of the /mmanente Philosophie, will 
have the problem considered from the gnoseological point of view. The 
subjective states of consciousness are for him different from the objective 
states, only through the lesser degree of reality which accompanies them : 
there is no difference in their nature. The feeling of freedom and of obli- 
gation are subjective additions to our content of knowledge. While from 
the objective point of view we consider phenomena as governed by the law 
of causality, the subjective feeling of obligation serves to point out a certain 
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place to some of our representations. The contradiction of free will and 
necessity is of a purely gnoseological character, and never can be reduced, 
as was proved by Kant. Our ideals grow out from reality, but, once formed, 
they become one of the forces of human development. The question as to 
how a human being would behave, knowing exactly the future, is a psycho- 
logical one. Psychology is also the field where gnoseological contradictions 
may be considered under a harmonious light. J. Kons. 


METAPHYSICAL. 


Les trois dialectiques. J. J. Gourp. Rev. de Mét., V. 1, pp. 1-34; 

2, pp. 129-161. 

Science, morals, and religion, ¢.¢., the theoretical, practical, and religious 
dialectics, are matters of convenience. The theoretical dialectic, for in- 
stance, is simply a coérdination, which plays the part of assistant to the 
weakness of human understanding, and replaces intension by extension. 
Unfortunately, this entails an increasing separation from the primitive con- 
sciousness. Science, the truth of codrdination, gets further and further away 
from the truth of fact. Again, it is necessary in one dialectic to recognize 
the existence of the others. No one of the threeis sufficient, if taken alone. 
The object of the present series of articles, of which this is the first, is to 
justify the distinctive characteristics of the dialectics, and to show the good 
and bad results of the gradual separation from the primitive consciousness. 
Since the religious dialectic has been most neglected, especial attention will be 
devoted tothat. In the theoretical dialectic it is a question of knowing, not 
of producing. Nevertheless, one cannot grasp reality without modifying it, 
and so, in a sense, producing it. Facts are distributed into groups, and so 
rendered dependent upon one another. The first stage of the dialectic is 
the empirical, that which keeps close to the facts of the primitive conscious- 
ness. Before distinguishing the different elements of objects, it codrdinates 
those which are given, confining itself strictly to the plane of the concrete. 
Upon this primary arrangement are dependent the secondary categories of 
space, time, and causality. The next moment in the theoretical dialectic is 
rationalism, which does not take whatever presents itself, but distinguishes 
that which is favorable to codrdination. It even converts unfavorable 
elements into those suitable for its purpose. At first rationalism was quali- 
tative, but the modern world has left this position, and gone on to that of 
quantity. Of course the qualitative cannot be omitted altogether, but the 
abstraction from content increases the ease of codrdination. Another use- 
ful abstraction is the elimination of the psychical element from the physical. 
So far rationalism can go ; but it is unable to complete the codrdination. 
It can form no conception of an infinite, qualitative unity, which embraces 
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the finite. One must turn to the third movement of the theoretical dialectic, 
Z.é., phenomenalism. There is still present a dualism, that of subject and 
object. This distinction has arisen in the course of coérdination, but is of 
the utmost importance in both the empirical and rational spheres. Yet the 
conception of subject and object brings with it great difficulties. The two 
are related, but it is impossible to see how. The only possible solution of 
the difficulty is the conversion of the object into the subject. The facts of 
consciousness, then, become the whole reality. The law of consciousness 
is the law of things. The great advantage of phenomenalism is that it 
makes possible complete unification. Yet even here the coérdination is not 
perfect. Whether or not the problems raised are capable of solution, the 
theoretical dialectic certainly makes a great advance upon the primitive 
consciousness. — The practical dialectic, which forms the subject of the 
second article, is concerned with the world of volitions. There is no con- 
tradiction with the preceding results, but the standpoint has been changed. 
As in the theoretical dialectic, the whole course of development is one of 
coérdination, which compensates for lack of intensity by increasing 
extension. Strong reactions fail us ; instead we are offered a great number 
of reactions. Here, too, the dialectic is its own criterion. Just as scientific 
truth does not exist before the theoretical codrdinations, so the moral order 
is the result of the practical codrdinations. The practical dialectic displays 
three stages of development, the morality of happiness, the morality of the 
good, and the morality of obligation. Even at the end, however, there still 
remains an uncodrdinated element, which is, if anything, more prominent 
than in the theoretical world. The final solution must be left to the 


religious dialectic. Grace Neat Dotson 


Lidéalisme scientifique. Parovit. Rev. Ph., XXII, 2, pp. 144-159. 


This article is a statement of the system of M. Durand de Gros, who 
attempts to reconcile science and idealism by showing that science rightly 
understood is idealistic. Idealism is not opposed to science ; it is simply a 
free and philosophical interpretation of facts and empirical theories. For 
Durand science and philosophy are inseparable. M. Durand was a student 
of nearly all the sciences, especially physiology ; and in all his researches 
his aim was to set forth in the union of science and metaphysic the uni- 
versal method ; to establish by indisputable facts the originality, reality, 
and causative energy of psychic force or mind; and to discover in mind 
and life the explanation of the universe. Positivism is illogical. It pre- 
tends to start from mere phenomena, which alone are real, and the only 
objects of knowledge ; but leaves this position, and finds the truth of these 
phenomena in a law. Knowledge cannot be limited to mere phenomena, 
and it is arbitrary and illogical for positivism to pretend that it can. 
Science and metaphysic are really one, and both by the same instinct have 
sought, not merely to describe, but to explain things. There is no true 
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scientific knowledge which does not explain a fact by causes and principles ; 
and metaphysics, or the final explanation, is an expression of the same scien- 
tific spirit, and proceeds by the same method. Knowledge is an organic 
system, and consists of a double rhythm which goes from facts to theory, 
from problem to answer, from the concrete to the abstract, in order to 
return from the abstract to the concrete, from the theory to the new facts 
which it suggests. Knowing is a living process, like life itself. Knowledge 
cannot be explained by entities, neither can life be understood by such con- 
ceptions as vitalism, mechanical action, or animism. Life consists of an 
ensemble of functions executed by means of organs. The function is the 
unity whose two terms are inner and outer, organ and external agent, which 
are in interaction, and neither is merely passive, but both are active as 
well. Every function is the exercise of mind on the occasion of an external 
stimulus which in turn is determined by the constitution of the organ and 
of the external agent. In the emotional activities, as in those of sense, 
every function is produced by the action of the physical world on the 
nervous system. Every function is, therefore, in its real nature an abso- 
lutely original activity of the mind, which requires for its actualization an 
external stimulus and a peripheral organ. This is not a mechanical 
account of man, but it reduces all his actions to a primitive mental activity; 
and therefore, directly or indirectly, the brain or the mind is in continuous 
relation with all the vegetative functions of the body, not only to perceive 
the stimuli which are received, but also to react on those stimuli. Thought 
is bound up with all the functions of organic life. — In order to explain the 
apparent difference between mental action and the normal activities of vege- 
tative life, the author accepts the theory of polyzoism or polypsychism, a 
plurality of psychic centres, on the analogy of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem ; and just as the brain and the other ganglionic centres are physiologi- 
cally united, so the different psychic centres form a unity. The function of 
the lower and higher centres is always the same, and they differ only in 
complexity and intensity. In support of this he mentions hypnotism, and 
concludes that facts and logic alike show that mind and body form one ideal 


unity. EpwIn P. Rosins. 


Lidée d’opposition. S. Tarpve. Rev. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 1-18; 2, 

pp. 160-175. 

The doctrine that knowing consists in perceiving the resemblances and 
differences between things, though long held, has been supplemented by a 
third relation equally fundamental. This is the relation of opposition. 
Aristotle based his ethical theory on this category. Virtue is the habit of 
choosing the mean between two opposites or extremes. In natural phe- 
nomena this relation appears in the form of rhythm, evolution and dissolution. 
It is probable that this idea came into consciousness through the study of 
history, and reflection on the contests which men had to undergo in the 
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struggle for existence. An abstract logic has brought much confusion into 
this idea, and included among true oppositions many false ones. This arises 
out of artificial contrasts, often based on division by dichotomy, and gives 
such opposites as spirit and “anti-spirit.” The idea of opposition is not 
mutual complement, nor reciprocal limitation: it is neither simple agree- 
ment nor simple difference; but it is the notion of neutralization, or reciprocal 
equilibrium. Acid and base are opposite, since they are capable of neutral- 
izing each other. The same is true of complementary colors, and of a poison 
and its antidote. This ability of two states or things to counterbalance each 
other constitutes them opposites, and at the same time implies that they 
have a common measure, and so far are similar. It also implies that the 
two states are both equally positive. Two terms or things are opposite 
when they are of such a nature that one of them can become the other only 
on condition that it passes through a series of changes till it reaches a state 
of zero, and then reascends through a series similar to that which it 
descended. This state of zero isimportant. It is not an abstract nothing, 
but like infinity, it has a relative meaning. It is equilibrium and stability. 
This idea of opposition is no logical abstraction, but is a description of the 
world of time and space. — Oppositions can be classified in various ways, 
of which the most common has been the division into static and mechanical 
and a subdivision of the latter into simultaneous and successive. Successive 
oppositions or rhythms have been treated fully by Spencer ; and simul- 
taneous oppositions fall into two classes, radiation and polarity. This classi- 
fication is formal, and the author gives a classification which is based on 
the matter of the oppositions. He divides oppositions into two main classes, 
qualitative, or serial, and quantitative. The latter is subdivided into three 
classes (1) the opposition of more and less of the same quantity or degree, 
(2) mechanical oppositions, (3) logical oppositions. The last two concern 
physical and psychological forces capable of neutralizing each other. 
EpwWIn P. Ropsins. 


HISTORICAL. 


Hegel’s Treatment of the Subjective Notion. J. Evtis McTaGGart. 
Mind, No. 22, pp. 164-181. 


The author accepts the category of reciprocity, and on it bases all his 
arguments. Reciprocity means that all things are interconnected ; and the 
problem of the subjective notion is to show that complete determination in 
general is determination by an hierarchy of ultimate general laws, which 
forms a series that embraces the whole extent of reality. The subjective 
notion is not merely a logic of “the workings of our minds,” not the inner 
as opposed to the outer. “It means rather the particular, contingent, and 
capricious, as opposed to the universal, necessary, and reasonable.” Its 
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categories apply to all reality. The terms are borrowed from formal logic, 
because the categories are most often used by that science. - Thought 
cannot rest at the point of view of formal logic, which makes all universals 
of equal value, and makes no distinction between the content of proposi- 
tions, and never asks how we know. The solution is given in the syllogism 
of necessity. The procedure from reciprocity to the universal notion as 
such is by means of the category of similarity. In the category of likeness 
it is shown that every object has some quality in common with every other, 
and in reciprocity that all objects are mutually determined. Thus things 
are “ doubly connected — by similarity and by causation.” The relation of 
similarity gives the subjective notion, the relation of causality the objective 
notion, and their union, the Idea. In the subjective notion the relation of 
similarity is a common quality, the universal notion as such. — If all things 
are alike, it is as true that all things are different. The qualities which 
distinguish things which are united in a common quality are particular 
notions as such. Thus the classification is arbitrary. The universal in one 
classification may be a particular in another. But universal and particular 
have a meaning only as united. This leads to judgment. Judgment makes 
explicit how the particular and universal are connected. It begins with 
the thing and tries to adjust a universal to it. This is the judgment of 
Inherence. (The union of the thing and the universal is the Individual.) 
The first form is, 1 is U. The nature of the individual is to be developed, 
and the whole question of judgment is: How can an individual be quali- 
fied by a universal? The individual must be merely individual, otherwise 
we beg the whole question of judgment. This positive judgment breaks 
down. I is U, is false ; for subject and predicate are not identical, and the 
subject has always more than one quality. Can we say the individual Aas 
the universal? ‘Has’ could be used in essence, but the category of 
reciprocity has shown the unity of essence and appearance, so the one 
cannot be independent of the other. But could not the individual be the 
‘meeting point of an indefinite number of universals,’ and in that way have 
unity enough to Aave in turn the various universals? This does not solve 
the problem, for it does not show how the individual and universal come 
together. Hence a universal cannot be affirmed of an individual except in 
the judgment, A is A. Subject and predicate do not coincide. Thus there 
is a refuge in the negative judgment. But the negative judgment will not 
work without the positive, and thus both are impossible. We must advance 
beyond the judgment of Inherence. The predicate must always be uni- 
versal, but the subject need not be only one individual ; it may be several. 
The predicate thus subsumes the individuals, and is no longer an abstract 
quality, but relates the subject to something else. Therefore the subject is 
not a mere individual, but a universal, and can be identified with the predi- 
cate. This is the judgment of Subsumption. Epwie P. Roams. 
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A Study of Kant's Psychology with Reference to the Critical Philosophy. 
By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., Professor of Descriptive 
Psychology in New York University, Instructor in Pedagogy and Phi- 
losophy in Yale University. Issued as Monograph Supplement No. 4 to 
the Psychological Review, January, 1897. 


The object of this volume is the examination of the psychological ele- 
ments in the Kantian philosophy. It may accordingly be welcomed as a 
contribution to the investigaticn of the historical development of psychology. 
Dr. Buchner’s study attempts the instructive task of outlining Kant’s ideas 
on psychological questions, tracing their influence on the Critical Philosophy, 
and criticising their value by reference to modern psychological conceptions. 

The introductory chapter, after first presenting some general remarks on 
the nature of philosophy and its problems, proceeds to the statement “ that 
psychology is the true propaedeutic to philosophy,” and that “there is no 
philosophical problem that does not take its rise in the science of mind.” 
“ The Critical Philosophy,” we are told, “is regarded as a supreme instance 
of this unique protective service of the analysis of consciousness for that 
later rational synthesis which is the sole and distinctive right of philosophy.” 

Psychology, in Kant’s conception of wissenschaftliche Encyclopadie, is 
the subject of the second chapter. The true characteristic of science, 

according to Kant, is not systematic connection of facts but apodictic cer- 

tainty ; this being so, empirical psychology can at once be defined as non- 
scientific. Metaphysics, logic, ethics, and aesthetics all deal essentially with 
laws and operations of pure reason, with a Prior? principles ; empirical 
facts regarding the life of the soul can contribute nothing to such sciences, 
and would indeed only help to ‘bury’ the truth. What may be called the 
positive conception of psychology is reached in the fourth chapter, where 
the relations of anthropology, empirical psychology, and rational psychology 
form the subject of consideration. While anthropology deals with mankind 
and with practical human concerns, empirical psychology seeks to observe 
and analyze the phenomena of the individual soul. Again, while empirical 
psychology treats of the soul as Erscheinung, as the series of phenomena 
given by the inner sense, rational psychology proposes to deal with the soul 
as an object of pure thought, and to give an a priori doctrine of the nature 
of the soul. 

Towards the close of this chapter Kant’s general theory of faculties is out- 
lined and brought into relation to the divisions of the Critical Philosophy. 
It is contended that its form is largely determined by psychological pre- 
suppositions which, in other references, are so emphatically disclaimed by 
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Kant. In Chapter IV, Dr. Buchner examines the psychological conceptions 
involved in the Critigue of Pure Reason, taking up in succession the ‘ lower’ 
and ‘higher’ faculties, and discussing the adequacy of the Kantian analysis 
from the point of view of modern psychology. In the closing chapter there 
is a detailed discussion of the paralogisms of rational psychology, and 
finally, among other questions, the inquiry whether the Dialectic has shown 
the impossibility of a rational psychology is considered. The answer given 
is that Kant’s arguments do not destroy a true rational psychology or meta- 
physic of the soul ; when once erroneous conceptions regarding the ideality 
of time and the inner sense are removed, the way is open for admitting that 
we do have a knowledge of the soul in immediate self-consciousness of a 
real, changing, but unified, existence. 

The main line of criticism which is followed, is that Kant was too much 
influenced by the logic which, for him, was propaedeutic to philosophy, and 
that, while using psychological conceptions in his philosophical construction, 
he does not sufficiently take account of this fact, and is led by this neglect 
to various abstractions and unreal divisions which a more open adherence 
to the true propaedeutic, psychology, would have enabled him to avoid. The 
treatment is in many respects forcible and suggestive, though to a certain 
extent partial and one-sided. An attempt is made throughout to present 
the meaning and significance of Kant’s psychological tenets, without bur- 
dening the reader too much with the varieties and perplexities of Kantian 
expression. The book ought to prove helpful in studying Kant both as 
psychologist and as philosopher. 

It will have been noted from the foregoing outline that only one Critique 
is subjected to detailed examination. We are told that limitations of time are 
responsible for this curtailment, for the omission of other helpful interpre- 
tations, and for the non-elimination of various discussions. In connection 
with this last remark the question may well be raised whether the method 
adopted in this volume of carrying on, together with the exposition, a criti- 
cism of Kant’s ideas from the standpoint of modern psychology is a reason- 
able one. The most important object is to understand Kant, to show the 
connection of the ideas presented in more or less fragmentary form through- 
out his works, and to see what factors were at work modifying his ideas and 
giving them varying directions. The value of the study would have been 
increased if there had been more exposition, more patient analysis of Kant’s 
“ benighted expressions,” and less controversy. And when the question 
is raised regarding the value of the Kantian psychology, a satisfactory 
answer will be given, not so much by a series of detached discussions 
scattered through the exposition, as by a unified consideration of Kant’s 
attitude towards experience and his fundamental conceptions of psychical 
phenomena. Dr. Buchner, it seems, fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
epistemological character of Kant’s answer to the question: What is the 
nature of knowledge? This leads him to charge Kant with overlooking in 
the Critique of Pure Reason the importance of such factors as memory, 
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growth in experience, and the affective element which colors knowledge. 
In discussing the refutation of rational psychology, the remark is made that 
“any criticism of Kant’s refutation can have its validity established only in 
some theory of knowledge.” It does not seem to me that a theory of 
knowledge is presented which would meet the Kantian objection that the 
rational psychology which is vindicated by the author deals with the self as 
Erscheinung systematized by categories of the understanding. Here, 
surely, the Hegelian conception of knowledge and reality would have been 
of value as a basis of criticism. 

The style in which the book is written cannot be commended. Words and 
expressions are used, such as ‘ pregnated,’ ‘ substratal,’ ‘ chameleonized,’ 
which, if allowable, are surely unnecessary. The same criticism applies to 
sentences such as these: “ Science lurches a metaphysical right. . .”; “The 
rigid exclusion of all unmathematical formulae is a petrified pulse throbbed 
by the elation from the cosmological triumphs of physics.” Misprints are by 
no means infrequent. The following instance of a German quotation is not 
the only one of its kind: “ For ‘ phenomena’ as such, ‘ bedarf der function- 


endes Denkens in keiner Weise. W. G. Situ. 


The Power of Thought; What it is and What it does. By Joun 
DouGLas STERRETT. With an introduction by J. Mark Baldwin, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Princeton University. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1896. — pp. xiv, 320. 

We have here a work that bears about the same resemblance to an ordi- 
nary treatise on psychology as Carlyle’s French Revolution does to an 
ordinary history,— an impressionist’s picture of the human soul in its 
characteristic activity of thinking and willing. It is a book of a single 
idea: Thought is Power. By virtue of man’s rational acquisitions and 
reflections, and by virtue of nothing else, is man an active, free, and respon- 
sible being. This thesis is maintained, not by a progressive argument of 
successive analyses and syntheses, but by a circle of bold insights flashed 
upon their single centre from all possible directions. In short, the work 
in outward form is literary rather than scientific. It is, however, the 
thoughtful product of a thoughtful mind, and as such is none the less 
valuable to the scientific psychologist for its literary form. 

The frankly dualistic standpoint of the book is explicitly stated in the 
chapter on Mind and Brain. “Here we see two activities in severe con- 
trast, one of mind and one of brain, confronting each other, and interacting, 
at the moment of contact... . It is through their organic union that mind 
enters upon its appointed mission of discovering that which is denied to 
brain, —voluntary impulsions, rational satisfactions, and the joy and 
triumph of free determinations. And in discovering all these, it is dis- 
covering powers consciously its own, and reaffirmed in their continual 
employment.” 
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The chapter on Conceptive Presentations contains the more general 
metaphysical statements. “ Being what it is through the thought of an 
omniscient thinker, our finite thought can remark the evidences of his shap- 
ing intelligence behind and beyond the phenomenal manifestations. . . . 
For what is orderly is so because all work tells some tale of its construc- 
tor to any mind that can afford to frame a thought or devise a work of 
its own. ... Mind can affirm evidences of mind. But this mind must 
do more than simply observe phenomena. It must pass beyond the phe- 
nomenal manifestations of truth, if it would be a constructive power. . . . 
Thought is not a mere inclosed subjectivity, content with the literary 
aspects of its acquisitions, but a self-conserving energy, discovering infor- 
mations whose salient function is a constructive support for conduct.” In 
the chapter on Moral Conceptions we find still further expressions of the 
same central theme that thought is power. “Man is free by right of infor- 
mations achieved by his unique intellectual efforts. ... There can be no 
personal responsibility until the actor has consciously informed himself of 
the constraint, or urgency, which signalizes the authority of moral convic- 
tions. ... Whence this obligation in morals ; on what does it found? 
Our answer is that man, as a unit of power over conduct, frames a judg- 
ment of the good or bad qualities in his acts, and conceives or affirms 
himself to be personally responsible for their commission. And _ this 
power to evaluate acts as good or bad, places him in a rank by himself 
among terrestrial creatures. ... Man has committed to him the strictly 
human charge of doing right or wrong, in deference to a conception of the 
steps and extent of the obligation.” 

The most important application which our author makes of his doctrine 
that thought is power, is to the problem of human freedom. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to different phases of this question. What seems to me 
the one really significant contribution to this perennial problem is the 
express repudiation of will as a self-acting power, and the attempt to 
establish freedom on the immediate efficiency of thought itself. In elimi- 
nating will as a faculty and identifying volition with ideation, the work is 
in accord with the most recent psychology. “The act of thinking is the 
life of the mind, and every such act involves the unbroken continuity and 
identity of that life in every stage of conception and action. ... Man’s 
freedom lies in the sturdy continuity of his discursive methods, whereby 
thought, at each instant, renews and founds on the competency it had 
reached in the previous indivisible instant” (p. 256). ‘It does not con- 
sist in any efficiency separate from that of thought. It is not to be found 
in the will, viewed as an independent, self-acting, free cause. . . . There is 
no such thing as the will acting upon or for the man, or upon or for his 
reasons, and imparting to either or both a voluntary efficiency not already 
theirs. The man himself, as rational, controls himself by the power of his 
reasons, effectuating choice by the conscious employment of the power of 
his ideas in all he does” (p. 281). 
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The quotations given have been selected as representative of the thought 
of the book. They do not adequately represent its vigor and picturesque- 
ness of expression, literary flavor, and general excellence of style. We can 
agree most heartily with the high praise that Professor Baldwin gives the 
book in his introduction, but we must demur at his suggestion that it will 
be found “ available by teachers in search of a text-book in the elements of 
psychology. A critical examination of the work in the light of technical 
psychology might, however, afford excellent training for a class in advanced 
psychology already well grounded in the elements. 

F. C. FRENCH. 


The Individual and the State: An Essay on Justice. By Tuomas 
WARDLAW TAYLOR, JR., M.A., Barrister at Law (Manitoba), and late 
Fellow of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. A Thesis 
accepted by the Faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896.— pp. 88. 


In this very thoughtful study by Dr. Taylor, we find first a brief sketch 
of the rationalization of society and of the slow process by which, as society 
developed, the individual became conscious of himself as a separate factor 
in society, and of his own development as an end to be striven for. This is 
followed by a critical discussion of the doctrines of social equality and of 
individual liberty, with the normal antagonism between the two. This dis- 
cussion in turn leads up to the consideration of the ideal of Justice as viewed 
from these two standpoints. 

The present is not an age in which either of the two standpoints is gen- 
. erally accepted, and in actual life neither is fully attained except in specula- 
tive theory. Both free personality and the limiting power of the state are 
recognized, — one as the moving power in society, tending toward change 
and progress, the other as the power making for stability and permanence. 
“The State, as the organ of conservation, is constantly using its power to 
repress individuality, but it cannot do so completely, for personality is the 
source of all its activity, and the most tyrannical government must at least 
foster the individuality of its instruments of oppression. ... For existing 
society, Justice can consist neither in the triumph of the individual, nor in 
the attainment of a complete social solidarity. The progress of humanity 
has been an oscillation between these two extremes, and if an objective 
standard of justice is ever to be obtained it must be by determining the 
middle course which that progress is pursuing.” 

To get an ideal of Justice there must be determined the ideal end of the 
state. This cannot be either the end which the state actually fulfils, or 
the end which it consciously places before itself to-day, but must be the end 
which the state “ought to and will serve in a more advanced stage of 
development.” Such a knowledge is, of course, metaphysical. The author 

in the concluding words of the book sums up clearly his position : “ Until 
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a social metaphysic has been constructed, no ideal of Justice true for exist- 
ing conditions can be obtained, and the majority of men will continue to 
oscillate between the two false ideals based upon the impossibilities of per- 
fect individuality or of complete social solidarity. As men incline to the 
one extreme or the other, they will hold things to be just or unjust, accord- 
ing either to the standard of Individualism, ‘To each in proportion to his 
deserts,’ or the formula of Socialism, ‘To each according to his work (or 
needs).’ Assuch, the ideal of Justice is purely subjective, binding only upon 
the individual holding it, and not applicable as a test of the rightness or 
wrongness of any existing conditions. Society is an inexplicable ultimate from 
which no concept of Justice, possessing objective validity, can be deduced.” 
Especially to be commended throughout the work is the steady purpose 
of the author to hold firmly to the actualities of society, and not to permit 
himself to construct for himself a society about which he reasons, —a fault 
common to very many writers on social questions, especially when those 
questions are philosophical in nature. The work is far above the average 
of doctors’ theses in excellence, and Dr. Taylor’s criticisms of the theories 
of several late writers, especially of Herbert Spencer, are very acute and 
thoughtful. Though the literature of the subject in English seems to have 
been well studied, the foreign literature, especially the German, appears to 
be entirely neglected, if not unknown. JeRemian W. JENKs. 


Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. Non Dr. HEINRICH MAIER, Privat- 
dozent der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Tubingen. Erster Teil : 
Die logische Theorie des Urteils bei Aristoteles. Tiibingen, Verlag der 
H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1896.— pp. vii, 214. 


The present book is the initial volume of a work designed to treat ex- 
haustively the logic of Aristotle. ‘Two more volumes, the author assures us 
in his preface, may be shortly expected, dealing respectively with the logical 
theory of the (pure) syllogism, and with the doctrine of afodetxis and the 
dialectical syllogism. The first volume, as its title indicates, comprises the 
logical theory of the judgment. The subjects to which the sections are 
devoted will sufficiently declare its scope : the concepts of truth and falsity ; 
the principle of contradiction and the law of the excluded middle; the 
nature and varieties of the judgment. 

In view of the scant attention recently paid to the Aristotelian logic, so 
exhaustive a work upon this subject might at first appear to be ill-timed or 
undesirable. But the theme is certainly worthy of detailed treatment, and 
all who have busied themselves with Aristotle know how inadequate or 
unsatisfactory, for one reason or another, are all accessible accounts of his 
logic. Prantl was a genius, to be sure, but he carried into his discussion of 
logical questions the passion of an advocate and the pathos of a rhetorician. 
The excellent works of Waitz and Bonitz contain many errors. Clearly 
there was a call for aman who could combine adequate knowledge of 
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modern logical problems with a mastery of Aristotle’s scattered and partly 
incoherent utterances. Dr. Maier meets these essential demands in an emi- 
nent degree, and we have reason to anticipate from this work so ably begun 
something like an authoritative statement and criticism of Aristotle’s logical 
theory. 

It is manifestly impossible, in so brief a notice, to single out particulars 
for criticism. I shall therefore content myself with a general objection 
which may help to characterize the author’s method. Hitherto the prevail- 
ing error in the interpretation of Aristotle’s logic has been that of seeking 
to deduce the logic from his metaphysics. The utter impossibility of doing 
so without a flagrant disregard of Aristotle’s own statements and the fair 
inferences from his argumentation, Dr. Maier has abundantly demonstrated. 
He thus sums up in part the results of his first volume : “The logical types 
of the judgment are arrived at by a logical empiricism which proceeded 
from the data of language and sought to discover in its forms their logical 
content. These types at the same time represent real relations: herein 
resides their truth and logical validity. Nevertheless they are not based 
upon metaphysical principles. The judgment of possibility alone is dis- 
tinctly referred to metaphysical potentiality ; but even this connection has 
no ulterior significance for logical theory. Consequently, the logico-onto- 
logical differences between forms of the judgment do not coincide with meta- 
physical differences” (pp. 212 7). We thus see that the author has been 
chiefly interested in defining the relations between the logic and the meta- 
physics of Aristotle ; the relations which might possibly be found to exist 
between the logic and his psychology receive absolutely no attention. And 
yet all would admit, I fancy, that the psychological presuppositions of the 
philosopher, which are largely the expression of his historical position, 
must have exercised on his thought a more potent because intangible influ- 
ence than any formal pronouncement on ultimate reality. Besides, the very 
point Dr. Maier endeavors to establish could be satisfactorily disposed of, 
if he showed, what may be readily done, that Aristotle’s views on logic were 
fully matured before he arrived at the most distinctive features of his meta- 
physics. Dr. Maier’s discussion and criticism move upon a purely dogica/ 
plane, as complacently as if the current efforts to attain a psychological 
logic were wholly unknown to him. Yet, in spite of this fact, the author's 
clear statement and unfailing judgment have produced a work deserving of 
high praise, a work the remaining volumes of which we look forward to 
with impatience. W. A. HEIDEL. 


The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited with Introductory Essays by 
CHARLES DovuGLas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer and Assistant in Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London, 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1897. — pp. cxxvi, 233. 

The purpose of this volume is thus described by the author, whose admir- 
able little work, John Stuart Mill: A Study of his Philosophy, was noticed 
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in this Review (vol. iv, p. §72):— “This edition of Mill’s chief ethical 
writings is designed for the use of those who are beginning the study 
of moral science, and has been prepared in the belief that there is no 
better introduction to this subject than an accurate knowledge of Mill’s 
ethical theory... . It is very important that the student should approach 
the problems of moral experience in a treatment of them which main- 
tains the human interest of the subject, rather than in purely technical 
discussions, in which this interest may not appear to those who have not 
learned their importance ; and Mill’s simplicity, his seriousness, the fervor 
of his appreciation of morality, and his largeness of outlook, help to 
make his work a real introduction to ethical studies. That his errors 
are not the least instructive part of his writings is one of the many 
good results of his singular and unfailing candor.” Thinking it un- 
fortunate that the student’s attention should be limited to the ethical state- 
ment of the Utilitarianism, “ divorced from the conception of the method 
of ethical science by which Mill’s work as a moralist is determined,” 
Dr. Douglas has “ prefaced the Utilitarianism by the chapters from his 
System of Logic in which that conception is chiefly set forth. It has also 
seemed desirable to give an opportunity of supplementing the knowledge of 
Mill’s ethics which is to be gained from a study of these chapters, and of 
Utilitarianism, by quoting, as footnotes and appendices, passages from his 
other writings, which corroborate, supplement, or correct the statements 
of the text. It is hoped that in this way a reasonably complete account 
of Mill’s ethical theory is presented. . . . The Introductory Essays, 
on Mill’s theory of method, are intended to guide the student in his inter- 
pretation and criticism of the ethical writings, and to connect these writings 
with Mill’s philosophy as a whole, and with his place in the development of 
speculation ” (Preface). The Essays are entitled “ Ethics and Induction,” 
“Ethics and Psychology,” and “ Ethics and Morality.” There is also an 
“ Analysis,” by the editor, of the chapters quoted from Mill. (Review will 
follow.) 


Die entwicklungstheoretische Idee socialer Gerechtigheit. Eine Kritik 
und Erganzung der Socialtheorie Herbert Spencers. Von J. M. Béscu. 
Ziirich, Verlag von E. Speidel, 1896. — pp. 247. 


The readers of Mr. Spencer’s attacks on the great ‘political fetish’ of 
our age, so-called paternalistic legislation, have probably noticed with sur- 
prise the assurance with which he affirms that the conditions required for 
human evolution will be supplied under the régime of Jaissez-faire. It is 
true that his doctrine of individual rights is put forward as a rigorous 
deduction from the fundamental principle of justice, any extended inter- 
ference with which, we are informed, will inevitably bring the evolutionary 
process to a standstill. Nevertheless the contrast between this fine theory 
and the facts observable in those societies whose members are most ‘ free 
to do what they will,’ is so glaring that one can scarcely understand how it 
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can have failed to drive him to a review of the reasoning by which his con- 
clusions were reached. This task has now been undertaken for him by one 
of his followers. What are the conditions, asks Herr Bésch, that will 
rigorously subject each individual to the effects of its own nature and result- 
ing conduct? The “ Manchester state” will never do this ; it allows far 
too much room for monopoly gains and the play of chance. All such dis- 
turbing factors must be destroyed, and with this end in view the land must 
be transferred to the possession of the state, the profit of capital must be 
eliminated (possibly by some form of coéperative industry), and finally the 
rate of interest will sink — as it promises to do in the not remote future — 
to a merely nominal figure. These conditions realized, our author believes 
that supply and demand will bring about, on the average, a close correspon- 
dence between service and reward. What evolutional sociology demands, 
then, is not administrative nihilism, but such an amount of state interfer- 
ence as is required to remove all that interferes with the workings of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Herr Bésch has worked out his thesis with a good deal of skill; and his 
discussion shows a knowledge of economics and an eye for realities that we 
shall look for in vain among the writings of his master on the same subject. 
Our principal criticism would be directed against the conception of the evolu- 
tional process which he borrows from Mr. Spencer. There is good ground 
for asserting that the law of correspondence between service and reward, 
important as it is in many of its bearings, does not play exactly the same 
part in human progress as it does in the synthetic philosophy. For this 
and for other reasons, many of the readers of Herr Bésch’s excellent little 
work, who are fond of Utopias, will doubtless continue their allegiance to 
the variety presented by some of the members of the Fabian Society. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


Hobbes Leben und Lehre. Non FERDINAND TONNIES. Fromann’s 
Klassiker der Philosophie. Stuttgart, Friedrich Fromann, 1896. — pp. 
xiii, 232. 

The first half of this volume is occupied with an account of the life of 
Hobbes and a general introduction dealing with the character of scholastic 
philosophy, the change which the new ideas of the transition period brought 
about, and the relation between Hobbes and Descartes. In the remainder 
of the book the philosophy of Hobbes is treated under the following heads : 
Logic, Fundamental Concepts, Mechanical Principles, Physics, Anthro- 
pology, Theory of Natural Right. According to Herr Ténnies, Hobbes is 
no materialist ; he simply denies that the soul is an independent substance, 
and is thus no more materialistic in his views than the majority of modern 
thinkers. Ténnies also seems to assert that the English philosopher pre- 
pared the way for the Spinozistic conception of the relation between 
thought and extension. In general he is apt to deal with Hobbes very 
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leniently and to exaggerate his importance. He not only emphasizes the 
part played by the English philosopher in the development of ethical and 
political theory in England, France, and Germany, but also credits the 
latter with a great influence on the thought of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, 
and Berkeley. As already stated, he finds in Hobbes the germs of 
Spinoza’s Monism, and he complains that the debt which Leibnitz owed 
to the English Positivist has been entirely ignored. ‘ Locke,” he adds, 
“ softened and rendered more palatable” the psychology and epistemology 
of his predecessor ; while Berkeley drew his metaphysics from the same 
source and reached his spiritualistic point of view by “a slight reconstruc- 
tion ” of the doctrine of Hobbes. While it may be true, as Ténnies asserts, 
that Hobbes has not received from his countrymen the recognition which is 
his due, it seems probable that the German author has overstated his case. 

In scope and aim this work is similar to the compact little treatise on 
Hobbes which we owe to the late Professor Croom Robertson. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it is written by one whose name has been 
long associated with that of Hobbes, and who is well qualified for the task 
he has undertaken. When we compare it with its English counterpart, how- 
ever, it must be confessed that the latter contains a better outline of Hobbes’ 
system as a whole, and presents a clearer conception of its unique place 
in the history of philosophy. The English work, moreover, has the advan- 


tage in precision and sobriety of statement. Davip Irons 


Summary of Recent Ethical Treatises. By R. Nakasuima, Ph.D. 
Tokyo, F. Tamiyama, 1896. — pp. 240. 


This work is designed to aid Japanese students beginning the study of 
ethics by giving them, as a handbook, an analysis of the most important 
ethical treatises in French, German, and English. Reissues, as well as new 
books, are included. The books are arranged chronologically from Schur- 
man’s Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution, issued in 1881, to 
Watson’s Hedonistic Theories, issued in 1895. Over ninety works are 
analyzed, thus witnessing both to the active interest in ethical questions in 
the period covered and to the wide reading of the author. The most origi- 
nal part of the book is contained in two appendixes, — one a lecture before 
the Tokyo Philosophical Society on the Order of Studies in Philosophy, 
and the second a more extended analysis and criticism of the neo-Kantian 
movement in England. As the author is an authority upon Kant, his essay 
upon this subject should be made accessible to the non-Japanese students 


of occidental philosophy. W. F. WILLcox. 


The following books have also been received : 


Dynamic Sociology. By LESTER F. Warp. Second Edition. New 
York, Appleton & Co., 1897. — pp. xl, 706, 690. 
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The God-Idea of the Ancients. By E. B. GAmBLE. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. — pp. 339. 

Hypnotism and its Application to Practical Medicine. By OrTto 
GEORG WETTERSTRAND, M.D. Authorized translation from the German 
by HENRIK G. PETERSEN, M.D. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1897. — pp. vi, 166. 

The Rational Ideal of Morality. By P. F. FirzGeratp. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1897. —pp. xvi, 357. 

Experience. By Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1896. — pp. iv, 64. 

The Theory of Socialization. By FRANKLIN HENRY GippINGs. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1897. — pp. xiv, 47. 

Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By Professor F. Max 
MULLER. In two volumes. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 
— pp. xxvi, 864. 

Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century. By F. 
OzanaAm. Translated from the French by Lucia D. PycHowska. New 
York, The Cathedral Library Association, 1897. — pp. xv, 506. 

System der Philosophie. Von WILHELM WwuNbDT. Zweite umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1897. — pp. xviii, 689. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie. Von Max DeEssoir. 
Zweite, véllig umgearbeitete Auflage. Erster Halbband. Berlin, Carl 
Duncker, 1897. — pp. 356. 

Der Phido Platos und Mendelssohns. Von Otto Bittz. I. D. Ber- 
lin, Mayer & Miiller, 1897. — pp. 63. 

Saggt di Filosofia. FRANCESCO DE SARLO. Torino, Carlo Clausen, 
1897. — pp. 259. 

La psychologie dans T'opéra francais. Par Lionet Davuriac. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1897. — pp. xxii, 164. 

La cause premidre d’apris les données expérimentales. Par Emice 
FERRIERE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897.— pp. 462. 

Je pense, donc je suts. Par C. PAut VIALLET. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1879. — pp. 138. 

La moralede Kant. Par ANDRE Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897. 
— pp. viii, 204. 

L'opposition universelle. Par G. TARDE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897.— 
pp- viii, 451. 

La modalité de jugement. Par BrunscuviceG. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1897. — pp. 246. 

De lerreur. Par VicToR BROCHARD. Deuxiéme édition. Paris, Félix 


Alcan, 1897. — pp. 281. 


NOTES. 


SocIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The gold medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark has been awarded 
in philosophy to Professor J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton. His memoir was 
in substance the work on “Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental 
Development,” announced for early publication by The Macmillan Co. 
This medal has some historical interest from the fact that it was taken 
by Maine de Biran early in the century, and also from the fact that it was 
not taken by Schopenhauer who competed for it with his Grundlage der 
Moral in 1840. The following is an extract from Professor Héffding’s 
Report to the Danish Academy. ! 

“At the meeting of Feb. 8, 1895, the Royal Academy of Denmark put 
in competition the following question in philosophy (see the Comptes 
Rendues de l’ Académie, 1895, p. 22) : 

“Ts it possible to establish for the individual isolated in society a line 
of conduct drawn entirely from his personal nature; and if such rules are 
possible, what is their relation to the rules which would be reached from 
the consideration of society as a whole?’ 

“ There were no less than nine memoirs presented for the prize, — four in 
Danish, two in German, two in French, and one in English. The excep- 
tionally large number of the contestants, taken with the variety of nation- 
alities to which they belong, testifies to the interest which is felt to-day in 
moral problems, and also, we may suppose, to the interest which this par- 
ticular question excited. 

“. . . The memoirs seem to fall, according to their value, into three 
categories. ... The third category contains a single memoir which is free 
from the defects which diminish the value of the others. By the method 
which it employs, it throws new light upon the solution of the question pro- 
posed and thereby advances it remarkably toward a solution . . . a memoir 
written in English, bearing the pseudonym of Socius. This extended and 
profound work commences with an inquiry into the relations subsisting 
between the individual and society. Proceeding by observation and ana‘- 
ysis, the author studies the development of the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, and this study bears at once upon that aspect of consciousness 
which relates to purely individual existence and upon that which relates to 
the society, great or small, to which the individual belongs. Occasionally 
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the author makes contributions, as new as they are interesting, to the psy- 
chology of the child, and proves himself the same skilful observer in finding 
identical or analogous movements in different phases of conscious life. A 
fundamental idea, which he seeks to establish by the aid of the genetic 
method, is that there exists a correspondence and constant relation between the 
purely individual part of the consciousness of a person and the part which 
develops under the influence of society. From the start, the conception 
which the individual forms of his ego is made after the pattern of what he 
learns of others, or what he adopts from others by imitation ; and the con- 
ceptions thus formed come in their turn to determine the concéptions which 
he forms of others and the expectation which he entertains of them. Or, 
to employ the terminology of the author, there exists a certain reciprocity, 
or constant circulation, setting out from the ‘ project’ (the conception sug- 
gested by the behavior of the ‘ other’) and proceeding to the ‘subject’ (the 
conception which the individual has of himself), and from that in turn to 
the ‘eject’ (the new thought or expectation in regard to the ‘ other’), and 
vice versa. It is by this process, notably through the influence of the 
‘ project,’ that what the author calls ‘social heredity’ comes into operation. 
It is only when aided and corroborated by social heredity, that the tenden- 
cies of physical heredity are able to influence in an important way the 
development of the individual. The individual is a product of society rather 
than a social unit. Yet this is only one side of the truth, as the writer goes 
on to show. For the individual never remains passive under the action of 
the suggestions and impulsions of the social environment. It is not that 
the project is simply converted into the subject, and the subject into the 
eject. What the individual adopts he makes over into different interpreta- 
tions and combinations: social heredity is particularized. Invention ac- 
companies imitation; sometimes the one predominates, sometimes the 
other ; and in this respect there are great differences among individuals. 
When the mind passes on from the project and the subject to the eject, it 
always has need of putting to proof the new combinations or particulariza- 
tions in their relation to actual experience. The project may be imposed 
as ideal upon the subject, and the subject in its turn, with its private partic- 
ularization, as ideal upon the eject; and it is through this relation that 
moral conflicts are rendered possible. 

“ By this psychological analysis the author prepares himself to treat in 
detail the question proposed. In the examination of society, with a view 
to discovering and determining its relation to the individual, he finds that 
social organizations themselves are forms and accumulations of the work of 
individuals. It is not correct, then, from the outset, to make a fundamental 
opposition between the individual and society. We have to distinguish, he . 
says, two sorts of social forces: the one is implicated in the organization 
of the social body (the laws, customs, manners, and institutions of society) ; 
the other manifests itself in the particularizing and combining activity of 
the individual — an activity which exists in all degrees from the idiot to the 
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genius. What is ordinarily called ‘ society is the generalizing social force ; 
and what is ordinarily called the ‘individual’ is the particularizing social 
force. Social development results from the correspondence and agreement 
of these two forces. Individual variations and particularizations render 
possible variations in the social organization, if society is able to generalize 
the new element which the individual variation introduces. But the indi- 
vidual variations do not take effect in a vague and indeterminate manner 
(this the author seeks to demonstrate by a special psychological and bio- 
logical research) ; the course and direction of variation are limited by 
physical and social heredity, and the new element, which is produced as a 
variation, must itself be a particularization of earlier generalizations. In 
the development of society there is always —just as in the development of 
the individual consciousness — a continual movement between two poles. 

« There is thus established an harmonious correspondence and agreement 
between the two social forces which are ordinarily held to be opposed to each 
other, — the individual and society. But, in the opinion of the author, this 
agreement is not always realized. Conflicts in practice and problems insoluble 
in theory are liable to arise from the collision of the two social forces. For 
there is always something in the individual which cannot be generalized, 
and something in society which cannot be particularized. As long as the 
normal social development continues, there may at any time surge up tragic 
conflicts, which consist in moral protests against the social order. This 
condition of strain between the two social forces is called by the author 
‘the ultimate and irreducible antinomy of society.’ Between this antinomy 
and reciprocal action in harmony, there are many intermediate forms. 

“Certainly the question proposed might be, and should be, examined 
from more points of view than the author has done by his large use of the 
psychological and genetic method. But by the original, profound, and 
penetrating use which he makes of this method, he has really cleared up 
the notions which must be used in the study of this question, and thereby 
made much progress toward its solution. In fact, the last parts of the 
memoir, in which application is made of the results obtained by this method, 
are extremely brief, not only in themselves, but also in comparison with the 
earlier parts, which constitute a very complete psychological essay. Never- 
theless, the author indicates with sufficient clearness the consequences of 
his researches for the problem proposed. And perhaps it would be unneces- 
sary to develop these consequences more at length, however interesting it 
would have been to see the author's talent as observer and as analyst 
employed in more extended researches in ethics and social science. Tak- 
ing his work as he has presented it to us, we report that, in view of the 
superior qualities of which we have spoken, it is worthy to receive the 


prize offered. “H. HOFFDING (rapporteur). 
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Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, will deliver the next series of Gifford 
lectures at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


We regret to announce the death of Professor Edward D. Cope, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Cope was the editor of the A meri- 
can Naturalist and president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He is known to philosophical students from his 
contributions to the theory of evolution. 


After an absence of two years in Germany, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg 
will return to Harvard University in the autumn. 


Dr. W. B. Pillsbury, of the Sage School of Philosophy, has been appointed 
Instructor in Experimental Psychology at the University of Michigan. 


Miss Ethel Muir (Ph.D., Cornell) will take charge of the work in 
Philosophy and Psychology at Mount Holyoke College. 

F. C. S. Schiller, Instructor in the Sage School of Philosophy, has been 
elected Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

A. R. Hill (Ph. D., Cornell) has been appointed Professor of Psychology 
and Ethics in the University of Nebraska. E. L. Hinman (Ph. D., Cornell) 
has been promoted to the rank of Adjunct-Professor of Philosophy in the 
same university. 
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